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MUSICAL VIBRATIONS FOR THE DEAF. 


“HEARING is an acquired faculty, deafness being the natural con- 
dition of the new-born infant. The auditory nerve assumes its natural 
function only after it has become medullated, and all hearing power, 
therefore, is largely a matter of education. The hearing power for 
speech depends not alone upon an intactness of the peripheral auditory 
organs, but it depends also, to great extent, upon the condition of the 
auditory centers in the brain and of the entire so-called cerebral zone of 
language.” 

G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“In the education of to-day Rhythm holds no important place in the 
mind’s curriculum. . . . While the Greeks may have made Rhythm 
an altogether too important element in the education of their youth, we, 
on the other hand, have erred in not appreciating the fact that all life, 
mental and physical, is perfect in proportion to the perfection of its 
Rhythm. Brain activity is not made up of currents of force, but rather of 
Rhythm among the brain cells. Lack of appreciation of the part that 
Rhythm plays in the processes of life has prevented child life, in the 
home and in the school, from rising to the heights it should have 
attained.” 

CHARLES H. SEARS, 
Clark University. 


Again teachers of the deaf may lead in a new edu- 
cational movement of prime psychological importance. 
Articulation teachers have for some years claimed, with 
much reason probably, that brain development is 
stimulated by calling the organs of speech into play. 
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In this year of grace, 1912, on the right bank of the 
Hudson, in the great, liberal State of New York, in 
handsome, perfectly equipped buildings, surrounded by 
attractive grounds and beautiful scenery, five hundred 
deaf boys and girls daily, and literally, ‘‘attune their 
lives to Rhythm.”’ 

In almost every class exercise in every schoolroom of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf, eye rhythm, 
ear rhythm, body rhythm, and motion rhythm are util- 
ized as aids to instruction. Above all, use is made of 
musical rhythm. These children get up in the morning 
to the call of fife and drum; march to their meals and to 
school in perfect step and time, heads erect, eyes straight 
forward, clear and happy, to the rhythmic vibrations 
of as good a band as one is often privileged to hear, in 
spite of the astounding fact that every player is either 
partially or wholly deaf. When, as often happens, the 
school band is invited to participate in high-grade con- 
certs given by hearing musicians in New York city, the 
smallest tot at Fanwood is proud of the honor; at the 
annual military drill (a sight worth going far to see) 
when each company is rigidly inspected by a Brevet- 
Major-General and his staff, every young heart of the 
five hundred members of the school beats unevenly 
from anxiety and pride until the severe ordeal is over. 
Class spirit is rife but school spirit is stronger, for after 
the prizes are awarded heartburnings cease. Con- 
gratulations to the victors from the unsuccessful are as 
genuine as they are courteous. All rejoice (I make this 
assertion on the strength of confidential talks with the 
pupils directly after the drill last May) that the honor 
of the school has been sustained. In short, the indi- 
vidual upholds the state—not a bad annual lesson in 
democracy, that, for five hundred ‘“‘little citizens,” 
mostly of old-world parentage, who, boys and girls alike, 
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will, perhaps, before many years, cast their votes for 
civic righteousness. 

Each state school has its own paramount and peculiar 
problem to meet and grapple with. New York City’s 
fast Side is, largely, the problem of the Institution at 
Fanwood. Bred in flesh and bone and soul of these 
foreign children, by generations of monarchical tradi- 
tions, is respect for a uniform as the symbol of external 
authority. It was, therefore, a stroke of genius for Mr. 
Currier to turn the Institution into a military school, 
the only military school for the deaf in the world, soon 
after his accession as Principal in 1893. 

Even the most anti-militant among us, those of us 
who wish fervently that all guns, unloaded of course, 
might remain forever in peaceful academic precincts, 
even we must admit that a well-conducted military 
school makes on the whole for physical health, neatness, 
good manners, mental alertness, self-control, respect for 
law, grit, courage—and, above all, for the ruling faculty 
in education and in life—attention. The system at 
Fanwood includes merit promotions which, inciting 
ambition, make boys rule themselves largely. ‘‘ Mili- 
tary repression’’is a popular cant phrase. At Fanwood, 
at least, there is far less suppression of the individuality 
of each pupil than in the average large grammar 
school for the hearing. External slouchiness, unques- 
tionably, does make for mental slouchiness. Para- 
doxically, self-control over the muscles frees the mind. 

But Mr. Currier soon found that military evolutions 
without the accompaniment of vibratory rhythm lacked 
spirit. His all too modest account of the introduction 
of music into his school for the deaf is illuminating in 
many ways. The italics are mine. Mr. Currier writes: 


In regard to the beginning of the musical vibratory training, about 
which you ask, thirty-five or thirty-six years ago I began to inquire why a 
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deaf boy should enjoy beating against a wall or any other solid with a 
club and, after inquiring of the individuals, learned that the resultant 
sensations gave pleasure and enlivened the body. From the varied 
testimony, I concluded it was a factor which could be used to advantage 
in stimulating the deaf to greater activity. 

With the military organization, the solemn character of the various 
ceremonies without music led me to attempt the introduction of the 
drum. I found that the marching and manual-of-arms improved very 
much when we were hurling sound waves against the battalion. It was the 
evolution of the wall and the stick. 

One day, noticing a boy blowing into a hollow key and thus producing 
a shrill note, it occurred to me that, if that were possible, with instruction 
fifes might be added to the drums, and that we might have a complete 
drum and fife corps, with the added value of a different sound-producing 
instrument. After some little practice we developed a number of fifers 
who, with the drummers, gave us most satisfactory accompaniment to 
the military ceremonies. 

The question of keyless bugles was brought to my attention by the per- 
formance of a band from Canada who were present at a military tourna- 
ment in which our cadets were taking part. The tone evolved seemed to 
me to be of value in stimulating the deaf, and I secured the services of a 
bugler of one of the regiments of the National Guard to assist me in 
experimenting along these lines. I found that, on placing the mouth of 
the bugle about eighteen inches from the shoulder blades of the pupils, it was 
possible to secure imitation of the tone and, by practice, to secure increased 
sensitiveness to sound-waves. From the bugle I attempted the cornet 
with such success that we abandoned the bugle and used this latter 
instrument in its stead. 

After some years, I determined that I would introduce the other in- 
struments, in order to secure a more satisfactory production of various 
harmonious tones. The bandmaster said that would be impossible, 
as the deaf could never get the after beat. I insisted, however, that 
trial be made and, much to his surprise and my delight, I found that 
the deaf took as naturally to the after beat as though they were hearing. 
In fact, they did better than hearing pupils of the same experience and 
age. 

The band performs most satisfactorily to the listener, the phrasing 
and time being absolutely perfect. The pupils enjoy the music and, 
as you will see from the chart, the various sensations about which you 
ask are gained. They want to practice, which is not generally the case 
with hearing children. 

The recent use of harmonious waves by the medical profession in England 
for ameliorating the conditions imposed by paralysis strengthens me in the 
belief that the musical instruction is more important as an educational 
factor for the deaf child than it is for the hearing. I love music. It 
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thrills me, and my experience with the deaf teaches me that they, too, 
love music and that it thrills them. To the doubters of the philosophy 
of this procedure I have only to say, “Come and see,” or rather, “Come 
and hear.” 


The field-music corps consists of six fifes, six drums, 
and a bass drum. In the band are sixteen pieces: five 
B-flat cornets, three E-flat alto horns, one B-flat tenor, 
one B-flat baritone, two E-flat basses, one trombone, 
one snare-drum, one pair of cymbals, and one bass drum. 
The repertoire, at present, includes 185 selections. The 
band-master, Mr. Michael Mehling, deserves the 
greatest credit for his excellent work, as does also Major 
William H. Van Tassel, in charge of the military evolu- 
tions. This band at Fanwood not only likes to prac- 
tice, but its members often ask to be allowed to play 
out of regular season. Never on the drill ground does 
the band play without a large hearing audience leaning 
over the surrounding fences to listen, not because of the 
novelty of a deaf band but for the sake of the unques- 
tionably good music. 

“But many members of the band have some hearing,” 
cry the critics. Well, what of that? So much the 
better, in fact, since the accompanying charts show that 
in nearly every case where, in the beginning, latent or 
already developed hearing existed, a decided increase 
in aural power has resulted from the musical practice, 
while the enjoyment of the totally deaf in the vibrations 
produced by the musical instruments is great and 
genuine. During a week spent at Fanwood I talked 
much (wholly unhampered by the presence of officers 
or teachers) with many pupils of all grades on this sub- 
ject. I had no theory of my own to try to substantiate. 
I sought the truth only, and no experienced teacher 
lives who does not know when children are saying what 
they think somebody else may want them to say, and 
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when they are speaking from the heart. I am con- 
vinced that practically all the pupils of the New York 
school enjoy and profit educationally by the musical 
vibrations there used. If every member of that remark- 
able band had full hearing, its maintenance would still 
be well worth while because of its effect on the other 
pupils of the school without appreciable hearing. After 
all, perhaps the best lesson taught by wireless telegraphy 
and kindred seeming marvels is intellectual tolerance. 
The day may come, some of us believe it will come, when 
hearing brass bands may be employed in schools for 
the deaf. 

It is high time that we teachers of the deaf should 
drop our apologetic attitude toward the public and our 
more than apologetic, our meaching attitude toward 
each other for harboring in our schools children who 
are not totally deaf. 

‘“‘He can hear in one ear” might be, actually, a term 
of reproach, used, as it often seems to be used, to belittle 
the teacher’s frequently herculean labors for such a 
child. The antithetical phrase, ‘‘Oh, his hearing does 
not help him any,” is even more mischievous and mis- 
leading, for if even the slightest trace of hearing is not 
made by the policy of the school to ‘‘help”’ its possessor, 
then, in plain English, that school has no right to receive 
state funds. In view of the fact that every school for 
the deaf does, and must necessarily, include many 
pupils who hear in varying degrees, the rise of this 
curious deprecatory pedagogical attitude becomes 
rather an interesting minor psychological problem. 
Possibly the pious benefactors who, in the early days, 
paid the bills, felt they were not getting their money’s 
worth unless the objects of their bounty were all true 
to name—deaf and dumb. 
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It has been the glory of the New York Institution 
for ninety-three years that it has continuously, and well, 
given aural training an important place in its curriculum. 
Much was done under the Peets. Much has been 
accomplished in this direction by Mr. Currier, who, 
very early in his career, invented a most excellent hear- 
ing tube and who never fails to keep abreast with all 
modern acoustic science, trying in turn every new 
invention which claims to give aid in hearing. The 
band of to-day, about which so much talk is being made, 
is, after all, only the present apex of success in the 
school’s aural endeavor. Had all other schools in the 
United States followed the example thus set by New 
York in aural training, many men and women, once 
pupils in schools for the deaf, would to-day be rejoicing 
that, in childhood, their precious remnant of hearing 
was not allowed to lapse into uselessness. . 

Just a word concerning some of the points I have 
italicized in Mr. Currier’s letter. We see that there was 
no haste, no hue and cry of achievement for advertis- 
ing purposes, as has sometimes been charged by persons 
too ignorant or too lazy to want to understand this 
important movement. ‘Thirty-five or thirty-six years 
ago’’ came the germ of the idea which is still developing 
in the brain of a sane, daring, energetic man with 
enthusiastic faith enough to remove mountains of 
difficulty and prejudice. 

“T observed,”’ ‘‘I noticed that,” ‘‘It occurred to me,’ 
‘“‘T inquired,’’—the phrases of the true scientist, these. 
The inception of this method was as simple as Watt’s 
observation of the homely kettle and its puffing steam. 
It would seem as if any one of us might have thought of 
this possibility, but—we didn’t. 

Probably my own experience in failing utterly to 
realize what harmonious musical vibrations might mean 
educationally to my deaf pupils is not isolated: 
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A few days after Christmas, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, I presented to a very bright boy, wholly 
and congenitally deaf, a trumpet gay with red, gilt, and 
green. The only disadvantage of this rather costly 
toy was its stubborn refusal to perform the natural 
function of a trumpet—to emit sound. But this mute- 
ness, I assured the little hearing donor from whom I 
wheedled the gift, could make no possible difference to a 
deaf boy, while, I congratulated myself inwardly, it 
would make a decided and most comforting difference to 
the deaf child’s teacher whose windows overlooked the 
play-ground. 

Frank seized the trumpet joyfully, blew into it, 
looked puzzled and disappointed, made two further 
fruitless attempts; then, exclaiming with a distinctness 
which would have much gratified his articulation 
teacher, ‘‘No good! Cheat!” threw the instrument over 
a fence with all the force his sturdy little arm could 
muster. Turning angrily, he flashed upon me from his 
black eyes a look of scorn, repeated the word ‘‘Cheat!”’ 
and walked away, as one who turns his back upon a 
betrayer. Iwas sorry, but—lI was also blind and stupid. 

Many years later, my adopted little daughter, visiting 
with me at the home of a relative of mine, would whisper 
to me each morning: ‘‘Do you think aunt Nellie will let 
me play the piano to-day?” 

Knowing that the child was totally deaf, I supposed 
that her very great pleasure in drumming on a piano 
came from a play spirit of imitation. Again I was 
blind and stupid. 

When a dancing teacher told me that her deaf pupils 
kept better time than those who heard I considered the 
statement a bid for patronage. 

When visitors, passing through our college chapel, 
asked “‘Where is your organ?” I almost laughed in 
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their faces at the ridiculousness of the question, usually 
followed by its twin query: ‘‘ Do you use raised letters?”’ 
which, by the way, may yet be found valuable in secur- 
ing touch rhythmical vibrations. 

When Dr. Bell advocated, for purposes of analysis, 
allowing a deaf child to continue, for a while, a habit 
of making in his throat a favorite sound, with regular 
intervals between the moaning grunts, I felt that the 
Humane Society should be called in to save the teacher 
from death by nervous prostration. In short, I confess 
to having spent a large part of my school-ma’am life in 
resenting and suppressing natural rhythmic tendencies 
of my deaf pupils—tapping with pencils, swaying, rock- 
ing, drumming with feet or hands, successive bumpings 
against walls, ete. Other experienced teachers with 
whom I have talked admit a similar attitude. We were 
all blind and stupid together, perhaps. 

In an admirable sketch of the late Convention at 
Delavan, Mr. F. K. Noyes, editor of the Volta Review, 
says that the salient feature of that meeting was ‘‘tol- 
erant good-humor which carried with it all its implica- 
tions of harmony, mutual understanding, good will, 
and peace.”’ 

Now, while the dove of peace continues to hover 
over our respective camps, why can we not, regardless 
of preferred systems, all unite in a serious study of this 
subject of Musical Vibratory Massage for the Deaf? 
In a universe made of waves, sooner or later the deaf 
will surely enter into conscious relationship with the 
ruling cosmic force, rhythmic motion. Why should 
not we American teachers of the deaf seek to leave 
behind us records showing that 


‘We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea?”’ 
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No easy task is set us here. Hard study, much of it in 
a little-trodden field—the psychology of deafness and 
the still more mysterious realm, brain transformation 
of vibratory sensations into consciousness; gradual 
accumulation of tons of data, much of it, inevitably, 
after laborious sifting, to be thrown out aschaff; securing 
in our study the aid and interest of trained experts 
whose knowledge and skill are not easily procured for 
side lines like this; keeping ever in mind the question of 
future genuine practical benefit to the deaf from our 
best results; difficulties and obstacles almost without 
end, from lack of funds to lack of brains, or vice versa 
perhaps, since in these days of pure ‘‘ business adminis- 
tration’? funds seem to count for considerably more 
than brains in general education ruled by politics. 
But our profession, still cherishing the memory of its 
scholarly founders and its earlier teachers, has nobler 
traditions. We cannot quite believe that the day will 
ever come when any of the heads of schools for the deaf 
will really believe that their ability to screw expenses 
down to the lowest possible point is of more importance 
than their attitude toward furnishing to their charges 
thought power—the bread of life. 

Metaphorically, according to many of the speeches 
made at Delavan and elsewhere recently, the profession 
has hung out this sign: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY! 


Energetic, well-educated young men of good character and ability, 
to teach the deaf. 


Also, from the aforesaid speeches it appears that 
male applicants are not, as yet, exactly flocking in front 
of this sign. Some manly young men who have been 
approached admit, frankly, that they do not find the 
prospect of life passed within the narrow bounds of a 
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boarding-school enticing. The majority, of course, 
shrug their shoulders and say ‘“‘No money in it,’’—a 
depressing truth which the comparatively wretchedly- 
paid women and deaf teachers found out long ago. 

Nevertheless, the colleges are each year turning out a 
few really able young men who would submit to the 
pettiness of institution life, probably, and forego 
pecuniary advantage, if they could become scientifically 
and psychologically interested in the more vital prob- 
lems connected with the instruction of the deaf. To 
ignore the fact that many such problems exist, and to 
insist that attention shall be paid only to the little 
external points of class management, would be indeed 
reactionary—nothing less than scholasticism trying, 
uselessly, to fight the twentieth century. Already 
articulation and the higher education of the deaf, as at 
Gallaudet College, have won some such young men, who 
are doing much to put our profession again on a scholarly 
and scientific basis. The following letter, coming from 
a university of high standing, is a significant straw 
showing which way the pedagogical wind is blowing: 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, November 28, 1911.. 
C. E. Wuite, Supt., OLATHE, Kans. 

Dear Sir:—In planning the summer session for next year at the 
University there is under consideration the introduction of a course in 
abnormal psychology. It has occurred that there might be among the 
employees of your institution those who would like to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to prepare themselves further for their professional 
duties. If this course can be made useful to those who have official 
responsibility in connection with the care of the unfertunate classes, and 
inmates of state hospitals, it would seem to be the duty of the state 
university to provide for it. 

I should be very glad to have your opinion as to whether there would 
be any considerable demand for such a course, and any suggestions that 
might occur to you regarding its character and adaptation to the work 
in which you are interested. 

Respectfully, 


TEMPLIN, 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
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In a valuable letter too long to print here, Mr. White, 
head of the Kansas School for the Deaf, gives approval 
to the plan and makes the sensible suggestion that a 
person familiar with the needs of the deaf be put in 
charge of the department. 

A very small beginning along the suggested line is 
being made by the present Normal Class at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., in a study of the potential 
effects of rhythmic musical vibrations upon the deaf. 
At the outset, however, admission must be made 
frankly that this particular Normal Class is unusually 
well qualified to engage in serious research work, con- 
sisting, as it does, of three young men intimately familiar 
with the most modern psychological thought (some of 
them read, for pure enjoyment, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
and Bergson in the original German and French) and 
two young ladies who, although their studies have been 
more along other lines, are equally enthusiastic in in- 
vestigating this new subject of the potential value for the 
deaf of musical vibrations. Nominally, the writer of 
this article is the teacher. Often, however, she is a 
reversed Gamaliel sitting at the feet of her students. 

Of course we are floundering a good deal at present. 
People have to flounder before they can swim. But 
every now and then, when we find the water too deep, 
the Captain, Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, throws us out 
a life-line that saves our self-respect and helps us amaz- 
ingly to keep on trying. 

With the greatest diffidence I reproduce here a frag- 
mentary schedule of our, as yet, very fragmentary 
work—asking the reader, while, perhaps, he is smil- 
ing at our crudities, to bear in mind that all we are 
trying to do just now is to form a sort of nucleus for a 
ryhthmic, circular movement of co-operation that may 
in time include all the schools for the deaf in the United 
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States—which sounds rather absurdly ambitious, I fear. 
But, after all, molecules, or atoms, or electrodes, or 
whatever name one may choose to give to primary 
insignificances, must come together before anything in 
this world can become a solidarity. Up to date, our 
procedure has been something as follows: 

Class consideration of Mr. Currier’s work at Fanwood, 
including analytic study of charts, some of which are 
here reproduced; explanation of Miss Porter’s notes 
made during her recent visits to the New York school; 
testimony and examination of some semi-deaf students 
of Gallaudet college as to their sensations from musical 
vibrations; experiments on younger pupils; much read- 
ing of first-rank physicists and psychologists on sound, 
followed by written exercises tracing, as far as possible, 
the probable relations of the deaf to sound vibrations 
in regard to the four fundamentals—duration, intensity, 
pitch, and tone color. One member of the class, Mr. 
Victor Skyberg, of St. Olaf College, Minnesota, is, 
luckily, a musician and member of a band. Mr. 
Skyberg is making interesting research into the possible 
transmission and recognition of personality by means of 
rhythmic musical vibrations. 

Much attention has been paid to the study of rhythm. 
Under this head Sidney Lanier’s classic book, ‘“‘The 
Science of Poetry and Music” was read thoroughly. 
Many other authors on rhythm have also been con- 
sulted. What education in rhythm may mean for the 
appreciation of poetry the teachers of advanced classes 
in our schools will readily understand, for, as Miss 
Katharine Fletcher, many years in charge of the High 
Class at the Northampton School, writes: 

‘Poetry presents herself to us as educators with a two-fold claim: 


first, that her influence is as potent as that of religion itself in refining 
and elevating the human mind and heart, and, second, that she brings 
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to her lovers one of the purest and most abiding pleasures which life has 
to offer—and this claim is amply supported by the intellectual history 
of the world.” 

There would seem to be no reason why this new move- 
ment should not in time bring to thedeaf reader of poetry 
at least such a share of rhythmic appreciation as greatly 
to enhance his enjoyment. 

A few of the many immediately practical class direc- 
tions have been: 

Give six suggestions for exercises in eye rhythm suit- 
able for a class of deaf children in their third school year. 

How would you make use of musical vibrations in 
securing good voices from deaf pupils? 

Give a word picture of a semi-deaf child dropped 
suddenly from a hearing environment into an institution 
for the deaf. What effect, emotionally and mentally, 
do you think daily instruction in music might have on 
that child? 


In your next period of play supervision note and jot 
down on paper different unconscious rhythmical actions 
by different children, with special comment upon tem- 
peramental signs thus shown. 

Make a numbered list of all the different kinds of 
rhythm you can think of, under headings like ‘‘ cosmic 


naturerhythms,” “human bodily rhythms,”’ 
“mental rhythms, ”’ 


rhythms,’ 
‘bird rhythms, ’’ ‘‘insect rhythms, 
etc., etc. 

Under deeper topics, given out usually as somewhat 
lengthy propositions, exercises similar to those quoted 
below have been written in the class room. 

After speaking at some length of the rhythm in the 
dances and cries of savages following a leader, Mr. 
Skyberg writes: 

With the deaf music must also be largely rhythmic and, as they are 
unable to perceive auditory rhythm, the rhythm must be that of motion. 
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The rhythm of motion may be the rhythmic movement of other bodies 
and is in that form perceived by the eye, or it may be the rhythmic 
movement of one’s body; there is also a perception of rhythm through 
rhythmic vibrations that strike the body. Those vibrations are sound- 
waves set up by some vibrating body. Now when a musical instrument 
is played upon it responds in vibrations, which by the hearing person are 
perceived in auditoryimages. These vibrations are also perceived by the 
deaf, but in tactual, not auditory, images. 

Why not develop the deaf child’s faculty for perceiving rhythmical 
musical vibrations? They give him pleasure. At first he will feel only 
different degrees of intensity of vibrations. It is doubtful whether, in 
the sense of the terms as used by the hearing, the totally deaf child can 
learn to distinguish pitch or tone, and discord from harmony. The 
instruction must be technical and mechanical at first, with much 
drilling in the proper execution of the pieces taught. But after a deaf 
child has learned to read musie and to play in exact time and play the 
right notes he might be able gradually to understand the music more as 
we hearing people do—to feel it. A piece of music is an expression of the 
feeling of a composer. The good player will feel and express the same 
emotions which inspired the composer, just as the good actor loses him- 
self in the personality of the character he represents on the stage. It is 
only the player who adds to the mechanical execution of a piece of musi¢ 
that indescribable something which we call personality, who can hold an 
audience with even thesimplest of melodies. The music stirs his audience 
ashe is stirred while playing. If the player feels no emotion himself, the 
audience remains cold. I have played with a band for several years 
and I know, positively, that the personality of the band director is the 
main factor in making a band work successfully. 

One summer while the band was touring Europe the director was 
accosted by two deaf young Norwegian men. They told him that they 
could not hear the band piay but that they could feel it pleasurably. 
The director became interested to find out what their feeling really was. 
They told him that they felt the vibrations but that they also felt some- 
thing else; their emotions were stirred. ‘‘We saw your face and we felt just 
as you did,”’ they said to him. In this case the facial expression of the 
director may have influenced their emotions somewhat, but the fact still 
remains that the emotions embodied in the music did find some response 
in the emotional self of each of these two deaf young men. The vibra- 
tions were the key to the emotions apparently. The pupils of the 
York Institution say that slow music makes them sad and quick music 
makes them feel joyful. Probably rhythm acts here. 

If in the future we can find out how to give to deaf pupils musical 
vibrations that shall enable the emotions to be touched, we shall bestow 
upon them a most valuable gift. 
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Mr. Skyberg might have made mention also of the 
reported recognition by Helen Keller, through musical 
vibrations, of a tune she had heard only in her infancy, 
before she became deaf. 

Mr. E. W. Iles, of the University of Kansas, writes: 


For the wholly and congenitally deaf to comprehend sound, in the 
sense in which the hearing understand it, must be an utter impossibility. 
Instead, such deaf persons would understand what we call sound as a 
vibration, but colored (so to speak) by the organs through which the 
vibrations were received. In one case it might be known as a kind or 
phase of light; again it might be tactually, or even both ways. 

It is known that the vibrations in matter may be presented to us in 
many different ways; light, touch, sound, and perhaps electricity, mag- 
netism, and the peculiar force of radium and similar kindred substances 
may be phenomena of vibrations which come to us in different forms. 
Supposing these phenomena to be merely different aspects of the same 
thing, because coming to our knowledge through the avenues of the 
different senses, why should we not, by studying the relations between 
the different perceptions, make up in a great degree for the lack of a cer- 
tain class of perceptions, e. g., the auditory perceptions in the case of the 
deaf? 

Adopting another pretty generally accepted theory of biology, viz: 
that the animal organism, through a process of evolution, adapts itself 
to the conditions of nature surrounding it so as better to maintain itself 
and secure its existence, it would be said that the ear, as an auditory 
organ, had been gradually evolved by species developed under the in- 
fluence, and because of, the stimulus in surrounding nature of that class 
of vibrations now known to us as sound. All animal life has not re- 
sponded to sound vibration and acquired an auditory sense. Lower 
animal life has no sense of hearing at all, whereas, from the lowest to the 
most advanced species there is a corresponding rise in the scale of the 
ability to hear. Some forms of life, e. g., the birds, can distinguish only 
higher tones, while the elephant can distinguish only the lower. The 
range of neither corresponds with that of man; his being intermediate 
and, probably, more lengthy. 

Granting that the sense of hearing has been acquired under the 
stimuli of sound vibrations, would it not seem possible for the deaf to 
regain, at least partially, this faculty (in case none of the auditory appar- 
atus had been destroyed), if by means of muscial vibrations (which are 
probably most potent) this perhaps dormant or latent faculty could be 
stimulated into activity? Regardless of such hypotheses as the above, 
we may already safely say that musical vibrations, as perceived by the 
deaf tactually, carry with them an effect analogous to that on the hear- 
ing. The chief cause of thiseffect is doubtless due to the rhythm running 
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through the train of vibrations, dividing and grouping definite numbers 
of vibrations into measures. This measured rhythm is, in music, called 
the “time.”” With the deaf the most apparent feature of music is the 
time, for the harmony of it is only accessible through rhythm. 

From this point Mr. Iles enters at length into the 
subject of musical rhythm and its connection with the 
deaf. He suggests that ‘“‘the most serviceable data 
would probably take the form of a comparative table, 
using as the basis of experiments the effect of different 
kinds of time upon different deaf individuals under 
some such headings as follow: Degree of sound per- 
ception; Name; Age; Length of musical training; Kind 
of time best liked; Kind of time most disliked; Emo- 
tional effect of 2-4 time, 3-4 time, 4-4 time, 6-8 time; 
Which time is found easiest of execution; Which most 
difficult of execution; Manner of keeping time (tapping 
of foot, etc).”’ 

Mr. Harry Vigour, of Baker University, Kansas, 
writes well on the probable benefits to the deaf of 
applied rhythm. Miss Beatrice Minhinnette, of 
Shorter College, Georgia, has made a sympathetic study 
of the semi-deaf child and his relation to music, applied 
educationally, while Miss Edith Long of Iowa, whose 
parents are deaf and who has many friendships among 
the deaf, has given a valuable account of cases sne has 
known to be affected by music. 

Again it must be insisted that, as yet, we are only 
groping, as far as the psychological side of the 
matter is concerned. We have not much expert testi- 
mony in print from the psychologists. They have used 
the deaf illustratively to prove their own points, but 
none of them (with the partial exception of William 
James, whose wide sympathies kept him from ever 
approaching any human being impersonally) has yet 
studied the deaf with the main purpose of benefiting 
the deaf. That is what we want to do, just as far ‘as 
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our zeal and our abilities will permit us to be of real 
service to them and to their class future. 

This class-room work has been most informal—like a 
seminar or, possibly, in its utter lack of convention- 
ality, more like a smoker—without the accompaniment 
of nicotine, I hasten to add. Lunch and a cup of tea, 
though, have brightened up our wits occasionally when 
the mists were too thick to penetrate. The whole 
subject is baffling enough at some points, Heaven knows. 
Each of us is saving up a list of questions to be asked 
of the ‘‘eminent experimental psychologist” (not yet 
captured, by the way), who is to lecture to us on some 
of the more difficult phases of our study. At each step 
our interest increases and that, in a world decidedly too 
full of things that make living a bore, is worth much. 

All the members of the class and the teacher—so- 
called—of psychology have pledged themselves to con- 
tinue their researches into the effect on the deaf of 
musical vibrations and to collect, analyze, and preserve, 
as much data thereon as possible. If any readers of the 
Annals should feel like joining us we should be greatly 
pleased and honored to welcome them into our embryo 
Society. Any written data bearing on the subject will 
be gratefully received, and may be addressed to Sarah 
Harvey Porter, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
Whether oralists, combinists, manualists, or what not, 
surely we can all meet, beneficially to our pupils, on this 
neutral ground, taking for our motto in this potentially 
important search into the hidden mysteries and effects 
of brain transmutations, the dying words of one of the 
greatest of the earlier seekers in the same field—the last 
earthly expression of the life desire of Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe: “Light, more Light.” 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor of the Normal Class, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


PROGRESS IN OUR WORK. 


[The first contribution to the Annals by the writer of the following 
article was made forty-three years ago. Its subject was mainly the 
same as that of the present paper, the title being “Deaf and Dumb 
Education in Britain.’’ It was a sad picture that Dr. Elliott drew of 
the state of the education of the deaf in his country at that time. This 
education was then entirely a matter of private charity; the average 
term of instruction was less than five years; the total number of the 
deaf under instruction was barely 1,700; there was no recognized stand- 
ard of attainment; the work was left wholly to the assistant teachers; 
the educational requirements of teachers were very low, but their posi- 
tion was so disagreeable and their compensation so meagre that it was 
difficult to persuade any one to engage in the work. No country in 
the world has made such progress in its educational provision for the 
deaf since that article was written as has Great Britain—a progress which 
is largely due to the untiring labors of Dr. Elliott himself.—E. A. F.] 


Progress is doubtless the watchword of the present 
day—the going on and on, further and further still, 


change following on change. What can be the ultimate 
aim and end of it all? In the strenuous efforts made 
to overcome obstacles, or to introduce what is consid- 
ered as a more satisfactory state of things if such a 
question should ever occur, the answer would be, prob- 
ably, that the intention which underlies the movement 
is directed towards the securing of perfectness in design 
and execution. In the latter periods of the world’s 
history, wonderful advances have been made in all 
matters, social, political, and scientific. In these, there 
‘an be little doubt that the past century has surpassed 
all its predecessors. And now, in some matters at least, 
we seem to be within measurable distance of the point 
beyond which there can be no advance to a higher posi- 
tion. If the point of finality be thus reached generally, 


it will become a question as to how the restless, change- 
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ful minds of the day, imbued as they are with the influ- 
ences of the ceaseless rush of ‘‘ progress,” will engage 
themselves. 

There are inequalities in the physical and mental 
conditions of life, which seem to be as much beyond 
the reach of man’s efforts to alter as are the conditions 
of the universe itself. They interpose insurmountable 
barriers to progress beyond a certain point, and thus 
limits are put to our advance. In other words, there 
are still things that it must be pronounced impossible 
to do. 

But recognizing this, there is, as yet, within our 
limits, much to be done in many directions before we 
have reached the several points at which further prog- 
ress is barred. For a very great part of the marvelous 
developments of our age reach only a favored portion 
of the inhabitants of the world, and the great majority 
are not yet brought within their influence. 

The time however must come, and it may be pretty 
near in some directions of effort, when we shall have 
arrived at the point above mentioned. It may be 
delayed, as was the case in past times, by an outburst 
of destructive ideas in men’s minds, and by actions in 
accordance therewith—by an eruption of barbarism in 
fact, similar to that, for instance, which destroyed 
ancient Egyptian and Roman civilization. But still, 
the point in many different directions being reached or 
apparently within reach, the question remains as to 
what will follow. Will the energetic and hitherto most 
useful workers in the van of ‘‘progress,’’ with all the 
impetus they have acquired in following in that direc- 
tion, be able to restrain themselves so as to maintain 
and preserve the efficiency they have brought about, or 
will a detrimental effect be produced by the propagation 
of ill-considered views, leading to new-fangled measures 
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and crude schemes to attempt impossibilities or value- 
less results? I am rather afraid that there are indica- 
tions that there may be some such disastrous waste of 
effort in some directions. 

My outlook is, however, educational, and the remarks 
I venture to offer are directed to that consideration in 
our own special line of effort. It may be said in this 
connection that the advances made in our subject have 
kept pace with the general and rapid development in 
other subjects. And now those who, like myself, have 
endeavored to keep up with the stream of progress, 
and whose active participation in the work is over, may 
wonder whether there are yet worlds left for the present 
race to conquer; whether we are arrived near to the 
end cf our possibilities; whether there are possibilities 
in directions as yet unindicated or untrodden; whether 
it may not be true wisdom to concentrate effort princi- 
pally or entirely along the lines already laid down and 
occupied. In offering these few observations, my inter- 
est attaches principally to the English-speaking part of 
the world’s population; for my knowledge, naturally, 
is mainly of the country with which I have been inti- 
mately connected, and to the provisions for efficiency 
either in manner or method there afforded. 

From all I can see and hear of matters in regard to 
the latter point throughout the civilized world, things 
seem to be in a fairly healthy state and offer a pleasing 
contrast to the conditions prevailing through many 
centuries of gross neglect. But still there is great 
scope for “progress” in the case of vast numbers in the 
Eastern Hemisphere in our department of education, 
as well as in most other concerns of civilization and 
religion. 

But if I may refer, in relation to the education of 
the deaf, to America—the country which in respect of 
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this I have always taken as ideal—what further prog- 
ress can be looked for? Means seem to be provided 
without stint; from infancy to manhood and woman- 
hood provision is made to obviate, so far as may be, the 
consequences of the deprivation of hearing; men and 
women of high attainments and of whole-hearted devo- 
tion to their work are engaged in it; full opportunity 
is given to every pupil, so that he or she may be both 
intellectually and technically fitted, according to capa- 
bility, to take an efficient place in the concerns of active 
life. Thus they may step out of the training place 
fully equipped for the world upon which they then enter. 
This is indeed a high point of progress to have attained! 
There is the unrestricted possibility of its attainments, 
and even if it be not fully reached, the fault is not due 
to the provision itself. Perhaps one further step may 
be needed to carry out fully, in the interests of the 
beneficiaries, its benevolent intention. A kindly com- 
pulsory legislative provision, to meet the case of those 
whose early friends may not realize the nature of the 
boon offered, would make it impossible that any should 
grow up to suffer the sad consequences of early neglect. 

It is in Great Britain, perhaps, that the greatest 
degree of progress in our work has been lately reached; 
that is to say, when the contrast between the past and 
the present is taken into account. To me, there seems 
to be little that may be reasonably looked for but is 
supplied or can grow out of the measures under which 
we now work. Schools are provided in which no make- 
shift arrangements are allowed to exist, such as the 
state of their funds in former times made inevitable; 
to satisfy present-day requirements all the arrange- 
ments must be tuned to the pitch of full efficiency; the 
superintendence takes full cognizance of all the details, 
not only of educational effort but also of all matters 
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affecting the physical well-being of the pupil. It also 
requires a full—what a few years ago would have been 
deemed a lavish—provision of teachers and other officers 
to carry out the measures of benefit contemplated. In 
the teacher, it demands a high standard of general 
education, far in advance of that of former times; and 
will doubtless in the future, as it ought, insist more 
strongly than it does at present on the possession of 
special qualifications. Those with long and intimate 
acquaintance with the work will agree concerning the 
greater importance of the latter point, if put in compar- 
ison with the other. In reference to this I may say that 
I have found, in not a few cases, that some teachers 
of particular aptitude neither possessed nor were able 
to gain high academical qualifications; and the posses- 
sion of the latter, in other instances, seemed to dis- 
qualify the teachers from descending to the low level 
of the young deaf child’s capabilities. 

With all this provided, there is allied to it a compul- 
sory provision which, when fully carried out, must make 
an uneducated deaf person in this country almost an 
impossibility in the future. I think, in view of all these 
facts, one is fully justified in saying that much has been 
accomplished, that little more remains to be looked 
for, at any rate in the way of provision for elementary 
education, and that effort will be wisely directed prin- 
cipally to carry out and make full use of the means 
now afforded. 

There is, however, a movement now in existence to 
lower the age of compulsion so as to include two more 
years of infancy within the school age. This proposal 
when brought forward several years ago was strongly 
deprecated by all the teachers of the longest experience 
in our work. My own objection is mainly for the 
severance it would involve, in most or all cases, of the 
intimate connection between the child and its mother, 
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its family and home life, at an unnecessarily early 
age, by sending it, perhaps far away, to the artificial 
surroundings of the institution. If home ties are main- 
tained, I have no objection to offer to such instruction 
as can be given in the way of amusement, although I do 
not expect any great advantage in the eventuai work 
of education to arise from it. A long trial of infant 
instruction was made some years ago at Manchester 
under the most favorable conditions, and eventually 
discontinued. Experience showed that, notwithstand- 
ing the progress made by the little ones, those who 
came under instruction at a later age advanced easily 
and speedily to the same point and that those earlier 
taught had no subsequent advantage. I have a vivid 
remembrance of many tearful scenes at the first part- 
ings between parents and children, and such would be 
accentuated under such a cruel measure, which I think 
could only be justified if very great benefit could be 
ensured by it. It might be appropriate in a socialistic 
state and then probably the child might be torn from 
its mother’s arms during babyhood. I have no sym- 
pathy with the view which seems to look upon human 
nature as so much plastic material, counting each 
individual person as a ‘‘case,” to be moulded and 
shaped by hard and cast-iron principles to illustrate 
our pet theories or crude imaginings. Human feeling 
should be taken into account. 

If parents can so far forget and shirk their responsi- 
bilities as to surrender their infants to others in the 
tenderest years of their lives, let them do so, and recon- 
cile the step as well as they can with their own con- 
sciences; but to be compelled by legislation to part 
with them seems to my mind as tyrannical as it is 
needless. Said a mother of four deaf children to me 
one day, ‘‘It is very hard to have to part with our 
children at seven or eight years of age, but to becompelled 
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to do so at a still younger age would be cruel indeed.”’ 
I trust the “powers that be” will never entertain such 
a proposal. The only result to teachers would be to 
add to their cares, and, as has been suggested to me, 
to increase in some instances the somewhat attenuated 
numbers of pupils in the schools. 

Another movement seems to have taken hold of 
educational opinion here—the classification of the deaf 
after the Danish model. This, if it could be brought 
about, would doubtless be a great improvement and 
would give the various classes the best opportunities 
of acquiring the ability they are capable of attaining. 
But to carry out the idea completely would seem to 
require national collective action, in which the several 
and independent agencies now undertaking the work 
would have to sink entirely their individuality, and 
surrender some part of the work in which they are now 
engaged in favor of some assigned department of it. 


This perhaps can be easily brought about in the case 
of a comparatively small population, like that of Den- 
mark, but where this is large, distances are great, and 
interests more diverse, it will be difficult to secure 
generally. An approach, however, to such classification 
is made by the educational authorities of London. 


‘ 


Before ‘‘ progress”? can be reckoned to have reached 
its culminating point, better provision should be made 
than at present exists to fit pupils to earn their own 
living by skilled instruction in some trade or pursuit. 
Under the changed conditions of industrial life, which 
do not meet the requirements of the deaf, I think special 
arrangements are necessary. These in America are 
made in the institution itself, which thus takes full 
charge both of intellectual and industrial education, 
and so sends forth its graduates fully equipped for the 
purposes of life. One important step in this direction 
has been taken in our country by Manchester—the 
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pioneer of much of oureducational advancement. With- 
out knowing anything of the actual working of its 
scheme, which I understand is very successful, I am 
in full harmony with its design. Something also is 
done in the same direction in connection with the 
Government’s requirements for technical instruction; 
but there is here the liability of interfering, by too early 
engagement in manual work, with what is the main 
purpose of our schools—intellectual education; and, 
further, the limits of age allowed are not sufficient to 
ensure full knowledge and skill in trades generally. 

One other point may be placed among our desiderata, 
namely, the provision of facilities for“ higher education ”’ 
for those capable of profiting by it. As yet nothing 
has been done directly to help this forward in this 
country. We have, again, America to lead the way by 
its example—Gallaudet College. If we are eventually 
able to follow it we may hope that some of the more 
intellectual pursuits of life may be opened to the deaf 
of this country, as they are there. 

In offering these remarks, the present writer acknowl- 
edges with thankfulness the remarkable strides which 
have been made in the work lately; the great and 
general interest now felt in it; and the earnest efforts 
made by a body of workers whose qualifications and 
devotedness are not surpassed in any other sphere of 
labor. He hopes, too, that the present high standard 
may be fully maintained in all respects and that all 
future action may be based upon wise principles, to 
the exclusion of all merely crude and visionary enter- 
prises which may injure rather than advance the true 
interests of education and substitute retrogression for 
progress. 

RICHARD ELLIOTT, 


Chelmsford House, Duncan Road, 
Ramsgate, England. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING AS AIDS TO THE 
EXPRESSION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DEAF CHILD. 


Ir is according to the law of compensation that when 
one sense is lacking the others are more keen. So it 
seems quite natural that the child with no hearing 
should have an alert eye and a bump of observation 
out of proportion to his age. The eye is the all-impor- 
tant avenue to the mind, an invaluable instrument, 
which should receive the most careful training. 

I sometimes think that by years of constant associa- 
tion with the deaf child we are apt to overlook his 
absolute inability to express his thoughts or his fancies. 
We are apt to overlook the fact that not knowing he 
has a name is a remarkable condition; but that he has 
no way of imparting this information, even if he were 
possessed of a subconscious inkling of it, is really start- 
ling when we stop to think of it. 

A hearing child two years old can make an attempt 
at telling you his name, and he recognizes it even earlier 
when spoken by another. Our little fellow not only 
does not know this, but he is ignorant of the fact that 
every visible thing has an appellation—that articles of 
dress and of food, although well-known accessories of 
life, are unnamed to him. This child of course knows 
the father, the mother, the brother, the sister, but not 
by terms. He absolutely has no means of expressing 
himself except by natural signs in a very crude way. 

It will require years for the most successful teacher 
to give him enough English for him to show in any 
adequate way his imaginings. Taking into considera- 
tion the patience, the care, the sympathy, the capacity 
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for work necessary for all teachers of the deaf, I think 
it not out of the way to quote for the benefit of all, 
both literary and art teachers, the recipe for education 
recently promulgated by Mr. Grover, the new president 
of the Prang Company: 


“To infinite patience add a little wisdom, carefully strained through 
profitable experience. Pour in a brimming measure of the milk of 
human kindness, and season well with the salt of common sense. Boil 
gently over a friendly fire made of fine enthusiasms, stirring constantly 
with just discipline. When it has boiled long enough to be thoroughly 
blended, transfuse it by wise teaching to the eager mind of a restless 
boy and set away to cool. To-morrow he will greet you an educated 
man.” 


One of our first endeavors then must be to give the 
new pupil means of expressing himself, and drawing and 
painting surely are the acceptable ones. 

To-day I distributed papers and pencils to a first- 
grade class and left the children to fill the pages as they 


saw fit. The results were mostly home scenes; one a 
comfortable farm-house with the usual surroundings, 
one a tent, another an ordinary town house, while still 
another told of a blood-curdling railroad accident. The 
engine rapidly approaching hurls high in the air an 
object, which the child made me understand was a dog, 
and near it was the word ‘‘red.” 

This child, every child, is in the highest degree imagi- 
native and with a little urging he will endeavor to give 
expression to these flights of unanchored fancy; the 
hearing child usually by word of mouth; but our little 
one must turn to the pencil to tell us of thrilling events 
and of high-flown thoughts, and we must encourage him 
from the very first to exercise continually this effort 
of the brain, and at the same time direct, regulate, and 
systematize the process and reduce these flights of fancy 
to orderly sequence, thus establishing good habits of 
thought. 
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Some may say that this drawing is possible only for 
the few gifted ones. Walter Smith, for years professor 
of art in Boston, said: ‘“‘There are but four classes of 
human beings whom it is found not practicable to 
instruct in drawing—the blind, the idiotic, the lunatic, 
and the paralytic. Of the rest of mankind exactly one 
hundred per cent. can be taught to draw.”’ All can 
surely learn to follow the lines of an object as well as to 
imitate the lines composing a letter of the alphabet. 
Some will acquire it naturally while others will have 
to have it thrust upon them, but as people usually learn 
easily the subjects they like, I think drawing can readily 
be learned by the majority. During all the years in 
which I have taught I remember only one child who 
utterly hated the work and he liked the applied part. 
This boy is now in the sixth grade and so far this year 
has been intensely interested. 

A faculty develops rapidly by constant exercise and 
to leave undeveloped any faculty of the mind is to 
dwarf all. 


‘Pluck one thread and the web ye mar; 
Break but one of a thousand strings and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


Memory must form a large part in these mental 
pictures. Unless one remembers he can imagine things 
only in a disorderly, unintelligent way and the expres- 
sion of his ideas will partake of the same disorder. 

Drawing develops judgment and _ self-confidence. 
Ask the young child to draw a picture. At first he will 
probably express his inability to do so; but, left to 
himself, an effort will soon be forthcoming, which will 
be teeming with action of impossible people, occupying 
houses which reach their waists. It will probably con- 
tain birds, dogs, cows, barnyard fowls, all the same size. 
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Put the drawing in front and allow the class to select 
the best. Then take each picture and ask if anything 
is wrong. The heads will be cocked to one side. Some 
one very soon sees the absurdity of the proportion and 
others in turn discover other defects; judgment thus 
comes into play. Next time, though the lines be poor, 
the perspective miserable, and the ideas rambling, there 
is marked improvement. Continue it; say ‘‘ Never 
mind the mistakes; just try.”” When the young illus- 
trator sees that no penalties are to be attached to the 
grotesque drawings, the efforts become bolder and soon 
the class will attempt anything suggested. The child 
thus gains self-confidence. 

We must give the child command of the universal 
language for expressing ideas of form. The imagination 
is being stimulated throughout these lessons and to the 
deaf this is always a comfort and a joy. 

The ambition of many a pupil is awakened by some 
form of this work when other studies fail. One quite 
large boy of our school was especially indolent. He 
was always weary and his one pleasure and accomplish- 
ment was in running errands if in that way he could 
escape from his schoolroom or shop for a few minutes. 
With all his failings I had an especially soft place in 
my heart for this overgrown child. He begged to come 
to the pottery and for weeks it seemed a perfect waste 
of time, as he only puttered—accomplishing nothing 
except when I was beside him directing every motion. 

One day, asa good pitcher wasreceiving its last touches, 
the maker accidentally knocked the handle and off it 
flew into a dozen pieces. I was discouraged and impa- 
tient, for this budding young potter had had numerous 
similar catastrophies at the same stage of the work; so 
I told her, as it would take me half an hour of close work 
to repair it, I should be obliged to wait until after school. 
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This lazy boy, idly watching the conversation, offered 
to make a new handle and put it on, and in desperation 
I accepted his services. At the end of an hour, during 
which time he was completely absorbed, he displayed a 
creditable bit of work; the handle was in keeping with 
the whole and was well placed. Later in the week he 
came to my upstairs studio to ask permission to descend 
to the pottery to see if the handle had dried on properly. 
His face was radiant when he returned. From that 
day he was a different being. He could be of use; he 
could make something. The improvement of course 
first showed in the pottery. He became interested to 
such an extent that he would work when I had duties 
in the other studio. He would lug all the potter’s para- 
phernalia up two flights of stairs so I could criticize 
his work. He devoted most of his time to pitchers, 
grotesque and otherwise. Before he finished, however, 
he easily discerned the good from the bad in a design. 

For three years he came to me once a week regularly 
for this training and as many other times as he wished. 
This fall he reported early but told me that he was very 
busy in the cabinet shop and that he was sorry but he 
could not spare Fridays for clay work. We awakened 
him from his torpor and, if the pottery has accomplished 
nothing else, we feel that it has paid for itself in con- 
verting a drone into a useful citizen of Michigan. 

We are all familiar with the mistaken idea the world 
at large has until recently held as to the end of all this 
art instruction—the production of finished (that is per- 
fect) articles, masterpieces, pictures to hang upon the 
wall. Though we hope some of the results may find 
places which will beautify the homes, yet that is not 
our object. It is to develop faculties which will help 
the deaf child in every walk of life, the hearing child 
of course benefiting in the same way. 
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Ex-President Eliot of Harvard said that he had care- 
fully studied the curriculum of Harvard University and 
found that drawing would be of value in every course 
offered except theology, and he was not certain but that 
it could be used advantageously in that. We must all 
have means of expressing beauty which appeals to us, 
some through one medium, some through another. 
Mrs. J. M. Stewart, a graduate of our school and one 
of our valued teachers, says: ‘‘It seems to me that the 
first appeals to my love of beauty came to me through 
the ear in music. It was later when I lost my hearing 
that I began to delight in the beauties of nature and 
to long to reproduce them. It was then that I began 
to draw. I never remember attempting it before that 
time. So long as I could hear I fancied myself a bud- 
ding musician and tortured the old piano with enthusi- 
astic practice. The artistic temperament must express 
itself in some way.” 

In addition to the cultivation of the faculties of the 
mind, the deaf child acquires great skill of hand in the 
exercises of drawing, painting, modelling, folding, paper- 
cutting, and in making specimens of applied arts, result- 
ing from the instruction received in the above-men- 
tioned lines. The fact is amply proved by the word of 
the foremen of our various shops. For six years twice 
a week the child comes to the drawing room, the periods 
varying from twenty to thirty minutes according to the 
grade. The men at the heads of the industrial depart- 
ments say the pupil does much better from the first 
than he did years ago when this course did not exist. 

This industrial education fits men and women for the 
practical business of life and is each year demanding a 
more prominent place in schools for the deaf. A 
thorough training in drawing and design are the prime 
requisites for success in this department. The time 
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is past when art is to be merely an accomplishment. It 
is suitable and desirable for all. 

A number of years ago Boston awoke to the fact that 
the carving and modelling being done on its handsomest 
buildings were exclusively in the hands of foreigners. 
Like Napoleon demanding the introduction of drawing 
into the French public schools when he saw France was 
losing prestige by its production of poorly designed 
goods, so Boston urged and secured the passage of a 
law requiring that drawing be taught in all the public 
schools of Massachusetts. 

Although with limited facilities the training we give 
does not fit our boys and girls to become professional 
designers, decorators, wood-carvers, fresco painters, 
wood and steel engravers, stained-glass workers, photo- 
graphers, lithographers, silversmiths or draughtsmen, 
yet with the start they have very little additional instruc- 
tion would fit them to follow any one of the above- 
named artistic trades. In fact one of our boys is now 
filling a responsible position as draughtsman in a local 
automobile factory and this without the extra study. 

This constant attempt at imitating the beauty in 
nature, which is made throughout the course, must 
have its effect on the taste. It is invariably improved. 
There is however still room for an upward tendency, 
if we may judge the public taste by the disfiguring 
abominations manufacturers turn out. The men at 
the head of these factories say they are in business for 
money, that they cater to the people’s wants, and that 
when there is no sale for the hideous they will make 
the articles demanded. 

All the deaf in the land who are not born with this 
love for beauty must usually receive it at the schools 
in which they are educated. People may say that the 
few deaf could have little influence in swaying the public 
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taste. But in the United States there are over forty- 
eight thousand of them and within a year’s time that 
number purchase a good many manufactured articles. 
Dr. Eliot says: 


“The love of beauty or the sense of the beautiful is a spiritual attribute 
of man. It rejoices not only in the actual natural beauties of the 
external world in color, form, texture, and sound, but also in all repre- 
sentations or reproductions of natural beauties in speech, writing, or 
the arts. The sense of the beautiful should be developed and cultivated 
throughout all education. Through all school life the utmost pains 
should be taken to stimulate in every child love of the beautiful.” 


Art instruction increases the appreciation of excel- 
lence in manufactured articles. I was particularly 
struck at the State Fair in Detroit by the lack of this 
appreciation—not of the workmanship but of the artis- 
tic side of the articles. The displays of furniture, of 
premiums offered by a certain soap firm, of atrocious 
jewelry, invariably occupied the most desirable booths. 
The influence of the fair is wide-spread and it is too 
bad that such a great institution cannot be a model of 
taste. If articles of good line and good construction 
had been placed beside these tawdry things and com- 
parisons had been drawn, I venture to say ninety per 
cent. of the people would have chosen the good. They 
say a man took a Victor to one of the light-houses in 
Northern Michigan. The men in charge were appar- 
ently of the roughest. The visitor put on ragtime and 
other popular music and the tunes were all well received, 
but when he hesitatingly placed upon the machine the 
grand-opera records, the men were wild with enthusi- 
asm. We cannot have a love for beautiful things unless 
we see them. We cannot make beautiful things unless 
we have instruction. Each of us is called upon every 
day to show his taste in the things he wears, the things 
he makes, and the rooms in which he lives—and with 
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very few exceptions good taste only comes through 
making beautiful things. To quote from Mr. Hugo B. 
Froelich: 


“The presence of beauty, no matter in what garb it presents itself, 
should give us pleasure, while the absence of beauty ought to distress 
us. Attractive homes make better characters, and the more we teach 
children the joys of form and color in Nature’s glories and in man’s 
work, the more richly stored with sources of happiness will their minds 
become.” 


Not only does this instruction in drawing train the 
deaf child in the ways I have mentioned but it increases 
originality. Mrs. I. R. Carroll, for years a prominent 
art teacher of the deaf,says: ‘‘ With knowledge of light 
and shade and color in art work, imagination must take 
a wider range.’”’ In answer to a note asking her for 
her ideas on the necessity of this work, she writes: 


“Art is more important to the deaf than to the hearing because 
everything must come to them through the eye rather than through 
the ear—and the only way they can express themselves at first is by 
gestures and drawing. They may be said to think in picture. I am 
rabid on the subject of giving the deaf child a chance to express himself 
at the first step in his education. Original work, even if it is crude, 
is what counts in the long run. I wish every pupil in the school were 
compelled to spend twenty minutes in original work every day.” 


There is no doubt that drawing helps greatly in other 
studies. A graduate of our school, Mrs. Robert Erd, 
now a teacher, says: 


“The training has helped me immeasurably in my schoolroom. I 
often save time and accomplish my object of explaining difficult words 
or lessons clearly to my class by making rapid illustrations on the 
board. I am also better able to teach mechanical drawing and geog- 
raphy. To digress from the school work, in my spare time I have made 
an extra penny now and then through simple and decorative art work.” 


In the foregoing words I have tried to show some of 
the benefits I find accrue to the deaf child from the 
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teaching of drawing and painting and the allied arts. 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, of the “School Arts Book,” 
sent out seventy letters to as many prominent super- 
visors and teachers of drawing in the United States. 
The result of a thorough sifting of the answers to these 
is the following list of reasons for teaching drawing to 
public-school children. As drawing and painting appeal 
exclusively to the eye, the deaf are on a par with the 
hearing. Consequently these reasons apply equally to 
them. 

Drawing, 1, develops appreciation of the beautiful. 

2. Gives command of the universal language of ex- 
pressing ideas of form. 

3. Cultivates accuracy of observation. 

4. Gives skill of hand. 

5. Increases the value of industria] products. 

6. Promotes appreciation of excellence in manufac- 
tured articles. 


7. Helps to establish good habits of thought and 
action. 


8. Gives power to express beauty. 

9. Encourages originality or individuality. 

10. Develops the creative faculty. 

11. Enhances the enjoyment of life. 

12. Stimulates the imagination. - 

13. Develops judgment. 

14. Reveals natural ability. 

15. Is a help in other school studies. 

16. Increases the desire for beautiful surroundings. 

17. Awakens ambition in students when other studies 
fail. 

18. Furnishes to many a means of livelihood. 

19. Increases interest in commonplace things. 

20. Promotes enjoyment of life. 

Some one has asked at what age this instruction 
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should begin. AsI have asserted earlier in the paper, 
it should be introduced at one of the earliest stages of 
education, when the mind is most impressionable. 


“‘T took a piece of plastic clay, 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
And as my fingers pressed it, still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


“T came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last; 
The form I gave it still it bore, 
But I could change that form no more. 


“T took a bit of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And moulded with my power and art 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


“T came again when years were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon; 
He still that early impress bore, 
And I could change it nevermore.”’ 


MARY BORLAND BEATTIE, 
Primary Art Teacher in the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION AND DEAF 
TEACHERS. 


Tue life of an oyster, fixed beneath salt water and 
enveloped by that fluid as its environment, illustrates 
a very low form of life. Food it secures by mere appro- 
priation of what drifts by and danger is met by simply 
closing its shell. 

The life of a sparrow is much more complex. To 
maintain itself safely within a much more complex 
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environment, the sparrow’s organic structure is much 
richer in sense powers and far more complicated. Hour 
by hour its life is full of multiform activities aimed to 
secure food and avoid danger. 

In the life of man we reach infinite complexity both 
in the organism and the enveloping environment. In 
common with all lower forms of life, man must get food 
and water and must escape danger. In addition, how- 
ever, since he lives amid immense aggregates of popu- 
lation and depends upon a vastly complicated social 
machinery, he must develop the psychical endowment 
of his nature to a degree never requisite in the barbaric 
ages. 

Now, as man develops his psychical nature and an 
environment fitted thereto, he becomes more and more 
a creature unable to live by bread alone. Mental and 
spiritual satisfactions become ever more vital. The 
need for varied human companionship, the yearning 
after mental food, the hunger for esthetic pleasure, 
ete., all arise in the human spirit and give it no rest, 
though the sun shine and the rains descend abundantly 
to provide bodily comforts. 

To command these higher satisfactions of mind and 
spirit, it is necessary that the individual be developed 
within himself for proper comprehension and responsive- 
ness to the social environment enclosing him. ,Other- 
wise, having reached manhood’s estate, he will be as 
one who looks and sees not, listens and hears not, left 
by his more successful fellows to clutch vainly after 
things elusive. They shall laugh (yea, perhaps at him) 
and he shall not understand. They shall be admitted 
where he is excluded—by his own ineffectualness. They 
shall be trusted and rewarded where he is denied, 
because he cannot achieve. Unable to get en rapport 
with the life surrounding him, he shall be buffeted about, 
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drift in mental isolation, and at last close his eyes on 
a world of joys never unsealed to his view. 

Probably the reader is wondering by now what all 
this has to do with deaf children, deaf teachers, and the 
institutional life. More than I shall be able to tell. 
I have met so many deaf men and women to whom the 
above description aptly applies. With a stunted and 
lethargic mental life, lacking vital responsiveness to the 
psychic life flowing about them, they moved dully, the 
butt of many a jest, the victims of many a cheat, 
patient wayfarers on a road offering only toil by day 
and heavy sleep by night. Nor am I alluding to the 
unschooled, kept from school by a cruel fate. I am 
thinking of men and women who had spent years at 
school and yet, for all that, carried within themselves 
the cost without the recompense of mistaken methods 
and ill-devised conditions. What I have in mind at 
this writing is an adverse condition rather than a mis- 
taken method, and the matter of a remedy for the 
condition. 

Throughout its period of growth the oyster, likewise 
the sparrow, passes through a development constantly 
surrounded by the very environment within which it 
is to live its mature career. So with the young of all 
fish and fowl, of the creatures that live in the forest 
and those that live in the desert. Normally speaking, 
the same is true of man. The vast majority of his 
children abide during the growing period in the same 
kind of environment fundamentally that they are to 
live in all their lives. No seer could tell us how much 
of the school-boy’s fitting for manhood was derived 
from school agencies and how much from multiform 
sources entirely out of connection with school—most of 
them not consciously designed to train the boy at all, 
yet available to him and having inevitable effeet upon 
him. 
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I would emphasize this point alittle. I have children 
of my own from five to sixteen years old, including both 
boys and girls. Many a time and oft I have noted the 
innumerable and effective sources of discipline, of devel- 
opment in one phase or another, continually operating 
on these children and neighbors’ children, but entirely 
missed by deaf children in an institution. It is not, 
be it observed, the linguistic practice and development 
they get that I am thinking of, although this is very 
important. Language is but a means, not an end; a 
path, not a destination; a tool, not the final good. The 
final good to be sought for comes to us but partly via 
language. It comes also by avenues unaccompanied by 
words spoken, spelled, or written. It comes very largely 
by such avenues. The final good to be sought by man 
is all-round development of himself. Many elements 
of his nature must be developed by processes in which 
language plays merely a minor part—the part played 
by the arc-light that lights the street but moves none 
of the traffic. Through language may come light, inter- 
pretation, explanation, but not power of initiative, 
first-hand observation, first-hand experience with the 
raw materials of life—the feel of them, the uses of them, 
the possibilities of them. 

Some afternoon, school being out, one of my boys, 
guided by the secret impulses of personal aptitude and 
taste, gets very busy making a toy aeroplane. There 
is no talk, no word said. Yet for hours he whittles, 
fits, ties strings and wires, experiments on air resistance, 
suffers defeat, tries again, has patience tested, etc., etc., 
and all the while silently he is being disciplined for 
sterner enterprises, is learning the nature and working 
of what nature supplies for man to work with, is laying 
up observations and increased store of self-directing 
power. Meanwhile another boy, similarly impelled by 
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personality’s mysterious selections, is absorbed with 
some pigeons, how they do, what to provide for them, 
etc. He has had other live pets, and out of care for 
such he, too, draws varied sustenance fordevelopment 
of observation, knowledge of nature and her ways, 
patience under disappointments, delight in achievement, 
ete., ete. Another of the boys delights in baseball and 
on the same afternoon may make one of a crowd of 
shouting players, learning on the ball ground many a 
point in social discipline, learning the ways of human 
nature under stress of eager competition, learning that 
every game has rules and why, ete. Thus, as the above 
citations purely at random out of hundreds that might 
sasily be set down go to show, the child under fairly 
normal conditions is being shaped and evolved by self- 
directed activities, by observations, by handling things, 
by dint of that incessant activity constantly bringing 
forth food for inquisitive minds. Not all my boys are 
put to making toy aeroplanes, willy-nilly, or to caring 
for pigeons, ete. For five hours a day they are handled 
en masse with others, little account being taken of 
personal differences. But the rest of the day personal- 
ity secures its chance to find food for growth that suits 
it especially. 

But, to touch on other phases of this immensely 
important matter, what my children might never them- 
selves observe in things around them is suggested in 
the course of daily intercourse—not by teachers or any 
officialdom—but by parents, brothers and sisters, play- 
mates, neighbors, periodicals passing through the home, 
ete. Again, what they might barely observe, but not 
comprehend, is interpreted to them ad infinitum by 
family discussion, by sheer context of circumstances in 
their natural setting, ete. 

Thus it is that the child in ordinary conditions, viz., 
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the environment he is likely to deal with all his life, 
is developed and trained by the very force of those 
conditions in large measure. The will to act, persevere, 
venture; the sense of power to meet contingency, to 
work out details in a plan, to meet the buffets of fortune 
with even spirit; the knowledge of human nature and 
of physical nature that is distilled out of direct personal 
contact and conflict therewith—these elements of man- 
hood develop weakly in institutional life for obvious 
reasons, while normal conditions are far more favorable 
to their development. 

The deaf child, caught up from home and community, 
is set down in an institution, his individuality merged 
into the average of many, and his growth in all respects 
paced by a system more or less artificial. In some 
cases the system is organized so that every arrangement, 
occupation, grouping, recreation, religious exercise, shall 
put the practice of spoken language under forced draft. 
At every turn teacher and officer move under a heavy 
consciousness that their chief business in life is to 
utilize every opportunity afforded in the schedule for 
drawing out or compelling speech on the part of the 
pupils. 

In the mean time these deaf children do in reality 
need sorely to be developing some other capacities and 
forms of acquaintance with the world they live in. 
Speech never made a brave soldier, but war has; it 
never made a skilled carpenter, but handling tools has; 
it never made a skilful cook, but repeated effort in the 
kitchen has; indeed, facility in language never yet 
guaranteed you a man or a woman who could seize 
upon actual life conditions and forge success out of 
them, distil] happiness out of them, and thereby com- 
mand the respect of the community. Other qualities 
and attainments are needed, and deaf men and women 
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might better come by these other things if not gripped 
during formative years in a system where everything, 
even unto the life of the spirit, is made to pay tribute 
to facility in verbal language, written or spoken. 

Is it any wonder that the boy or girl who has spent 
the formative years entirely under such conditions 
should step out into the world of people and things, 
of forees and materials, of comedy and tragedy, only 
to feel a pitifully weak, uncertain hold upon those things, 
a sort of second-hand acquaintance with them, full of 
total blanks, uninterpreted phenomena, puzzling prob- 
lems? They are like the man who has spent years 
“reading up” on agriculture, live stock, varieties of 
soils, uses of machinery, etec., until he has the vocabu- 
lary and talk of such things at easy command, but has 
never yet put a bridle on a horse, built a barn, or plowed 
a furrow. Set him suddenly on a big farm, with all its 
activities in full swing, and of what use are his ‘‘ words, 
words, words”? without that knowledge that cometh 
only by observation at first hand, interpretation thereof, 
and repetition of effort? But let the boy grow up on 
the farm and also read up the literature of agriculture, 
and then you have a different man altogether. 

Having at some length shown the great defect of 
institutional life and especially where the straining after 
facility in verbal language is overwrought, the question 
arises, ‘‘What help is there for it?’ The day-school 
for deaf children bristles with heavy disadvantages of 
its own, so that the institutional plan still is safer. 
But, given the institution as our basis of operations, 
how can the evils peculiar to it be minimized? 

These evils can only be minimized, never removed. 
The subject is, I conceive, one of the gravest and most 
important that now demand the consideration of edu- 
eators of the deaf. Space forbids that I go into a 
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discussion here of remedies in general and I set out at 
the beginning to consider only one of those remedies. 
This one consists in the employment within the insti- 
tution of a due proportion of carefully selected deaf 
teachers and officers. It has not been long since I read 
considerable discussion in the school press on ‘‘ the pass- 
ing of the deaf teacher.” If the deaf teacher ever 
passes, it will mark the final triumph of an educational 
cult wherein creed was valued above humanity. Creeds 
have often won temporary mastery, but where contrary 
to man’s real good have never retained control of the 
situation. 

Why is it well to employ some deaf teachers and 
officers in every institution where a number of deaf 
children are under training? If the latter are being pre- 
pared to serve as walking vindications of a theory or 
as marvels for public exhibition, or as appropriation 
extractors, then there is no use for the deaf teacher or 
officer. But if they are being prepared for life as 
earners of a living, as citizens, husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers to-be, the case is very different. 

The more familiar considerations in favor of deaf 
teachers and officers need scarcely be discussed at 
length here. In practical life, when we want leader- 
ship through difficult matters, we seek people whose 
own life experience has included such difficulties. A . 
humble mountaineer is a surer guide in mountain climb- 
ing than a learned scientist who never grew up among 
mountains. An institution that exists for the sound 
practical development of deaf children, yet deliberately 
excludes the presence of any mature deaf manhood and 
womanhood, accepts no suggestion from it, and pro- 
ceeds on the basis of theories evolved by non-deaf people 
alone, is as thoroughly untrustworthy as a government 
by aristocracy, whose members never themselves expe- 
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rienced the common lot. Even a sincerely benevolent 
government of one class by another class is thoroughly 
unsafe in the long run. Then, too, deaf teachers and 
officers are far less transient than hearing teachers. 
The transiency of the latter is a serious evil in so far 
as it exists anywhere, and it does exist more or less 
everywhere. Furthermore, the presence of adult deaf 
men and women supplies a stimulus peculiarly needed. 
The hearing man’s success can never lend as forcible 
argument to the deaf boy as a deaf man’s success. 
Though silent and intangible, the influence here alluded 
to is very valuable. 

Yet none of the above considerations, I think, are 
equal in weight to the one I have had in mind since the 
beginning of this paper. To have always present within 
the stream of institutional life a number of deaf men 
and women of excellent character and fair education, 
mingling with the mass of immature deaf children, 
simply means the presence of a powerful factor tending 
to offset the latter’s terrible isolation from normal 
environment. The unavoidable necessity of with- 
drawing these children from ordinary channels of life 
is a severe enough handicap at best, without making 
the isolation still more complete by denying them the 
presence of such people as alone can interpret life to 
them as they shall know it. 

Am Ispeaking without due warrant in saying that deaf 
men and women “alone can interpret life to them as 
they shall know it?” It is clear enough to us hearing 
people that much of our experience is terra incognita 
to deaf people. But how easily we forget that much 
of their experience is terra incognita to us! What monu- 
mental self-assurance has been shown by many would-be 
benefactors of the deaf in dealing with them as if their 
world was easily enough understood by hearing people! 
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Much of life’s experience is indeed common to both 
classes. Just that portion and no more can be truly 
interpreted to deaf children by hearing persons; pro- 
vided always that the latter have adequate means of 
communication and the disposition to take that much 
trouble. But it is equally true that deaf people have 
an experience totally foreign to hearing people—an expe- 
rience the latter would not themselves undergo for all 
the wealth of the Indies—and this cannot be vitally 
interpreted to immature deaf minds save by deaf people. 

Inevitably hearing teachers come to their profession 
retaining various associations and interests attaching 
them not to deaf society, but to hearing society. They 
are not to blame for this, but it is a fact, humanly speak- 
ing. It is otherwise with deaf teachers and officers, 
who are therefore more accessible to deaf pupils in 
out-of-school hours, naturally associate with them more, 
discuss current events, and reflect more of the external 
life going on in the world at large. 

In short, were a child of mine deaf, I would, as a 
matter of deliberate calculation for that child’s future 
interests, wish several of the people who had him to 
deal with for ten or twelve years to be themselves deaf. 
The look of life, the feel of it at innumerable points, 
the wear and tear of it, the peculiar demands of it, ete., 
as experienced by deaf people in fact, not as I vainly 
seek to imagine it even for the sake of my own child— 
that is what I would want my child to get, as well as 
the things hearing teachers could give him. For though 
my child should return unto me speaking with the 
tongues of men and of angels, yet had he not under- 
standing of life as life should grip him, then would his 
speech be but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
There are values in life—well did St. Paul know them— 
that we hearing people may truly acquire for ourselves 
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from those of our type by way of the ear and voice, but 
that the deaf may scarcely acquire by eye and lip signs 
from the non-deaf. Only from their own type, by means 
found best by that type, can some things be acquired that 
are profoundly worth while in life.’ 

Those are probably the last words I shall venture in 
the Annals for at least a long time. In them I express 
a conviction as deep and abiding as it has been long 
in forming. I believe the principle they formulate will 
yet prevail in this land of self-government. 


JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, 
Professor in Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN SPEECH- 
READING.* 


The necessity of good eye-sight—Inasmuch as the eye 
has to take the place of the ear and to fulfill a function 
demanding all the qualities of good sight, it is evident 
that visual clearness, sufficient or rendered such by the 
use of glasses, is indispensable to the person who wishes 
to acquire the faculty of understanding speech by the 
movements of the lips, and that this method of com- 
munication can be practised only when a full light is 
thrown upon the mouth of the deaf person’s interlocutor. 

On this condition it may be said that all the deaf are 
capable of learning to read the lips. 

It is necessary to will and to have confidence in order 
to succeed.—Real success, however, depends not only 

*Translated, by permission, from “La Surdité; Moyen d’y remédier 


par La Lecture sur les lévres,” Paris, 1912. The portion here trans- 
lated is chapter iii of the work. 
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upon good eye-sight, the method employed, and the 
skill of the teacher; it also depends to a large extent 
upon the inclinations of the pupil. 

The pupil’s application must result from a felt need, 
and must be sustained by the will and the certainty 
of arriving at the end sought. 

Paradoxical as the affirmation may appear, it is never- 
theless absolutely true that the essential and primordial 
condition of success in speech-reading is the will to 
sueceed, and that without confidence, without a firm 
and persevering will, satisfactory results cannot be 
expected. 

For this reason it is well that the deaf person should 
not delay his appeal to this source of relief until he has 
arrived at that state of resignation which makes him 
endure his suffering with patience, or until he has 
fallen into the despair which depresses and renders him 
incapable of effort. The sooner he begins his lip-reading 
the better and quicker will be the results. 

As soon, then, as the deafness is recognized as incur- 
able; when he is suffering from his isolation; when he 
has not yet accepted his infirmity; when he stili hopes 
that his misfortune is not without a remedy and he is 
disposed to try every means to remove it; when his 
will and energy are ready to surmount the difficulties; 
this is the time that the deaf person should have 
recourse to speech-reading. 

The influence that the teacher must exercise upon the 
inclinations of the pupil.—But when the deaf person— 
as unfortunately is often the case—is in a state of 
apathy or indifference against which he is unable to 
react of his own initiative, then another’s will must be 
substituted for his, must strengthen his faltering energy, 
and generate in him that hope which is the great 
motive power of life. 
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This other will is the will of the teacher. 

The teacher has a double duty to perform, the duty 
of the pedagogue and of the physician; of the pedagogue 
by creating and methodically developing a new faculty ; 
of the physician by relieving a physical infirmity and 
allaying a moral suffering. 

The teaching of lip-reading being thus at once an 
art and a science, special aptitudes are required for its 
practice. It may even be said that there is no branch 
of instruction in which the character, the judgment, 
the personal qualities of the teacher play so important 
part. 

In addition to his professional qualifications the 
teacher must possess in the highest degree the vocation 
which gives the supreme quality needed in this case, 
confidence. 

Having to exercise a psychological and persuasive 
influence, he needs that knowledge and consciousness 
which give a gentle and firm authority, that impelling 
conviction which creates confidence in the pupils and 
strengthens their wills. He must be able to remove 
their doubts, dispell their anxieties, dislodge the fixed 
idea, the depressing idea that produces discouragement, 
and replace these by a salutary and curative impression. 

He must, in fine, by the persuasive direction of his 
exercises cause every lesson to leave behind it a con- 
stantly growing certainty of success, while convincing 
himself that the value of his teaching, as is often the 
case with the prescription of the physician, depends 
upon the confidence with which it is received. 

Speech-reading, depending upon an tncomplete labial 
alphabet and often represented by variable and incomplete 
signs, cannot be analytic.—Synthetic reading, carried on 
with the aid of mental interpretation, is the only practicable 
method.—In view of the difficulties that the eye of the 
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deaf person has to overcome in order to discern the 
verbal expression in the subtle and fleeting movements 
of the lips, it was formerly maintained—and there are 
still adherents of this opinion—that speech-reading was 
possible only from the lips of persons pronouncing 
slowly and distinctly, giving every syllable by itself, 
following a sort of spelling method; and that the deaf 
person must be able to recognize and analyze all the 
movements, to distinguish all the constituent elements 
of the syllables, and, in order to read them, to detach 
all the syllables from the word and all the words from 
the sentence. 

Speech-reading, thus understood, would no longer be 
a practical means of communication, but a sort of labial 
sign language, able to serve as a bond of relationship 
only among the initiated. 

In other words, in order to be able to communicate 
with a deaf person, it would be necessary first to famil- 
iarize oneself with an unnatural manner of speaking. 

Now, would it not be absurd to allow the deaf person 
to impose upon hearing persons a manner of pronoun- 
cing that was convenient only to himself? Does it not 
seem more logical and rational to admit that it is his 
duty to learn to understand the common speech of all 
with whom he may have to converse? Otherwise lip- 
reading would be a mirage and the results to be expected 
from it would be illusory. 

Moreover, there is a method of rendering speech- 
reading practical which is now sanctioned by experience. 
This consists in teaching the deaf person to give a 
synthetic unity to the movements corresponding to 
syllables, to words, and, in a certain degree, to common 
formulas of speech. In other words, it is in synthetic 
reading that the act of really reading from the lips 
becomes possible for the deaf person, without his inter- 
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locutor being compelled to resort to an artificial pro- 
nunciation, as we shall endeavor to show. 

Considered from a merely physiological point of view, 
speech is formed of elements corresponding severally to 
precise and well-defined characteristic movements of 
the vocal organs. But regarded from the point of view 
of lip-reading, it is a sort of physiognomical writing 
formed of buccal images; and thus represented it can 
be analyzed only superficially. In fact, the play of 
the organs presented to the sight is limited almost 
exclusively to the characteristic movements of the lips, 
which form as it were the outer gate of the vocal organs. 
While this visible movement is the only one that is 
important in lip-reading, it is by no means the most 
important one in the utterance of articulate speech, 
and therefore can furnish only vague and superficial 
indications of the value of the phonetic elements, ren- 
dering analytic reading very difficult if not impossible. 
Moreover, if one observes that the succession of the 
phonetic images upon the lips is too rapid and fleeting 
a phenomenon to be objectified and analyzed in all its 
details by the eye, since a certain time is required for 
the sensation received by the retina and transmitted 
by the optic nerve to reach the brain and make an 
impression upon it, one will readily understand that the 
sight, notwithstanding its degree of susceptibility, can 
register and retain only integrate images. 

On the other hand, in the gamut of the phonetic 
elements, there are ‘twins’? [homophenes] which in 
practice it is impossible to distinguish from one another. 
For example, the [French] nasal vowels an, on, in, un, 
having respectively the same facial appearance as the 
vowels a, o, é, eu, cannot be distinguished from the 
latter unless the vibration of the nostrils is exaggerated ; 
and even the difference which results from this exag- 
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geration is almost imperceptible to the sight in the 
utterance of speech, so that in fact these congeners can 
be distinguished only by the context. Likewise, in 
current speech it is not possible for the eye to differen- 
tiate the consonants p, b, and m; t, d, and n; f and 0; 
s and z; ch and j; k and g hard; l and n; although 
when pronounced separately there are physiological 
nuances which can be distinguished. 

Thus* p differs from b by a more rapid and energetic 
emission. 

‘“‘In the emission of the element m the lips are more 
pinched and more slightly plicated than for p and b, 
its articulation is slower and softer, and there is dis- 
eernible a slight contraction of the facial muscles, 
especially those of the nose. 

“The articulation of d and g hard is more sustained 
than that of ¢ and k (c, qg); moreover it can be recog- 
nized by the visible vibrations of the anterior part of 
the neck. 

“The ¢ differs from d, and k from g hard, bythe 
energy and rapidity of the articulation. 

“The emission of f, s, and ch is less sustained and 
more energetic than that of the elements »v, z, 7, which 
moreover are accompanied by a calmer expression of 
countenance. 

“The articulation of / expresses placidity; that of n, 
on the contrary, presents an aspect of severity which 
agrees very well with its use in the different forms of 
the language.”’ 

But all these distinctive peculiarities, marked by 
degrees of tension or of muscular pressure, of slowness, 
of softness and calmness in pronunciation, of rapidity 
or energy in articulation, are so imperceptible in current 


*Et. Coissard, of the Nantes Institution, in the Bulletin International, 
first year, p. 327. 
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speech that they are insufficient to make a sure 
impression upon the eye, and it is still only the image 
of the word or the meaning of the phrase that can give 
to each letter its exact value. 

On the other hand, the number of the labial images 
which the eye is called upon to distinguish and remem- 
ber is not limited to the thirty-two positions of the 
phonetic elements. These characteristic facial images 
are not absolute and fixed; each of them, in consequence 
of the connection of the elements with one another, 
undergoes modifications which profoundly affect its 
original and special character. 

It would take too long, and it would be beyond the 
scope of the present treatise, to point out here all the 
modifications of the buccal images to which the contact 
of the vowels and consonants gives use. Suffice it to 
repeat that in general ‘‘all the consonants are pro- 
nounced with the position of the lips which belongs to 
the associated vowel.’’ But we emphasize this conse- 
quence of syllabification in order to show the impossi- 
bility of the eye’s making out the analyses of all these 
variations and applying to lip-reading such or such a 
rule governing the connection of the sounds with one 
another, where at one time the consonant affects the 
vowel and at another the vowel affects the consonant. 
It is only the practice of synthetic reading that can 
give the key to all these modifications. 

Finally, we must remember that every individual has 
a pronunciation peculiar to himself. Independently 
of the defective articulation of people whospeak between 
the teeth or from the tip of the lips, who drop entire 
syllables or have a peculiar way of emitting certain 
elements, we have seen that one and the same sound, 
uttered by different persons, can produce very different 
labial forms. Without affecting the purity of the sound 
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and the clearness of the speech, these variations are so 
many difficulties for analytic reading. 

It results from all these considerations that the buccal 
images corresponding to the phonetic elements consti- 
tute an incomplete and often very imperfect labial 
alphabet, and that the deaf person cannot see in the 
movements of the lips a succession of simple and iso- 
lated signs to be translated in a definite manner. He 
can distinguish only images of entire syllables, words, 
and expressions, which recall, at the same time with 
the ideas, their spoken expressions, in the manner of 
the auditive images represented by spoken words and 
the graphic images formed by writing or stenography. 

It is evident that the clearer, the more distinct, the 
more composed the speech of his interlocutor, the 
greater the facility with which the deaf person reads 
what he says; while in talking with a person who pro- 
nounces less well he has greater difficulty. But a bad 
articulation is an obstacle to which he becomes accus- 
tomed and which he overcomes by dint of practice 
and effort. 

Lip-reading may be compared with the reading of 
manuscript. The hand-writing most easily read is that 
which is well formed and to which one is accustomed; 
but with sufficient practice one finally succeeds in read- 
ing without difficulty the poorest penmanship and in 
deciphering the worst scrawls. 

It is the same with labial writing. The speech the 
deaf person will understand best at first is his teacher’s; 
then that of the persons about him with whom he has 
the most frequent relations, especially if in talking they 
follow the suggestions of the teacher; finally, with 
practice, time, and volition, that of people in general. 

The education of the sight and of the faculty of mental 
inter pretation.—Since synthetic lip-reading is based, on 
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the one hand, upon the distinguishing of facial images 
and, on the other, upon mental interpretation, the 
initiatory exercises must aim at the education both of 
the sight and of the faculty of interpretation. 

The education of the sight consists in training the 
eye to grasp the slightest indications of the physiog- 
nomy which have a value for the expression of thought. 
As for the faculty of interpretation, the deaf person 
rapidly acquires it from the mere fact of his infirmity, 
and generally attains to its possession in a high degree. 
There is therefore less need of developing than of 
disciplining it. The exercises for this purpose are 
intended to teach the pupils to subordinate guess-work 
to the action of the sight, to have confidence in the 
visual impressions received, to observe and translate 
facial pictures of which only a few fragments have been 
grasped. These exercises, as well as those which aim 
at the education of the sight, are indicated in chapter iv. 

The teacher of speech-reading should have a thorough 
knowledge of the mechanism of speech.—Inasmuch as 
success in the application of a science is dependent upon 
a knowledge of the elements of that science, a thorough 
comprehension of the mechanism of pronunciation is 
essential to the teacher of speech-reading. To practice 
this branch of instruction it is indispensible to be ac- 
quainted with the nature and the effects of the vocal 
instrument; to know how the vocal organs combine, 
according to their physiological affinities, for the pro- 
duction of the phonetic elements; to be familiar with the 
bonds of relationship between sounds and articulations, 
with their qualities, their analogies, and their distinctive 
characters; to possess, in short, that skill and readiness 
which are the result only of long experience and patient 
and laborious observations upon the formation of 
articulate language. 
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Indeed, to teach a deaf person to recognize on the lips 
the movements which are sometimes so subtle and 
almost imperceptible, the teacher is compelled at first 
to accentuate and exaggerate them a little, and to pass 
from one position to another with a caleulated slowness; 
but he should avoid opening his mouth too wide and 
making contortions which would render the indications 
of the buccal organs unnatural and false. Even while 
slightly exaggerating the positions and movements of 
the organs, he must know how to preserve their exact- 
ness and naturalness. 

Inasmuch, moreover, as the instruction in itself has 
nothing attractive for the pupil, it depends upon the 
teacher to render it, if not agreeable, at least as little 
wearisome and repugnant as possible. 

For that, he must endeavor not only to arrange his 
exercises in the order of their difficulty, going from the 
easier to the less easy and following an impelling and, 
it might be said, a suggestive progression, but also to 
present them with an eloquence fortified by examples, 
by technical knowledge, by physiological observations, 
which inspire the confidence of the pupil, retain his 
attention, and compell his application. 

The explanations concerning the nature, the qualities, 
the distinctive characteristics of the phonetic elements 
and their syllabic combinations, should be given before 
a mirror, that is, in the presence of the buccal and 
facial images which are capable of making an impres- 
sion upon the sight. There are no shades of distinction, 
however delicate, that cannot supply appreciable in- 
dications or fix a useful bench-mark; all, consequently, 
are worthy of notice. Seen on the pupil’s own face, 
they attract his attention more and make a stronger 


impression upon his visual sensibility. 
The sense of touch can also be employed to advan- 
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tage. After having had recourse to this sense we have 
often been able to observe in our pupils a greater 
facility in perceiving certain facial indications which 
at first had escaped their attention. 

As it has been shown that with the deaf the ‘sight 
comes naturally and instinctively to the aid of the 
absent or insufficient hearing, the teaching of speech- 
reading is reduced to processes more or less skilful, 
more or less ingeniously combined, which come to aid 
nature and facilitate her task. 

The sum total of these processes constitutes a simple 
and practical method which is set forth in this book as 
clearly as possible. 

ETIENNE BOUDIN, 
Instructor in the National Institution, 
Professor of Orthophony and Speech-Reading, and 
Officer of Public Instruction, 
Paris, France. 


MANUAL SPELLING AND ENGLISH. 


We all know that in teaching the deaf, language 
comes first, last, and always. We are also aware of 
the thought, the strain, and the discouragement that 
seem, at times, the lot of every teacher in her work 
for language. But are we, in our efforts along this line, 
taking advantage of all the help at our command? 

That which is often done becomes easy to do and in 
learning English, just as in learning anything else, it 
is practice that makes perfect. The fact that a very 
large number of deaf graduates are deficient in English 
can but mean either that they were not, when beginning 
their school work, given clear ideas of construction or 
that they did not, while in school, have sufficient 
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practice. Or it may mean that they were not given 
clear ideas of construction and did not have sufficient 
practice. My opinion is that lack of practice lies at 
the bottom of nearly all the trouble. 

Our duty as teachers of the deaf is to teach our pupils 
to use the English language. This cannot be done in 
any other way than by using English often, which 
means, of course, getting in the most practice possible 
in a given time. Speech or manual spelling must be 
the resort—in addition, of course, to written work. 

In regard to speech and manual spelling the condi- 
tions are precisely alike. The same principles that 
apply to the use of speech in oral classes apply to that 
of manual spelling in the manual. The children in the 
latter classes should be made to feel they are the equal, 
in every respect, of children in the oral, if they can spell 
and read spelling as the oral children speak and read lips. 

As instruments of communication, writing and man- 
ual spelling are slower than speech and the speech of 
the deaf is slower than that of hearing people. This 
puts all of our pupils, manual and oral, at a disadvantage 
in the acquisition of language; consequently many of 
the exercises in school should be carried on in the way 
that requires the least possible time. 

We shall now consider manual classes and the possi- 
bilities of manual spelling therein. 

We are all aware that in presenting new words, 
expressions, and subjects, writing is indispensable, even 
though manual spelling is used as a side help. Does 
it not naturally follow that after words and expressions 
have been explained and, to a certain extent, become 
familiar to a class, they can better be made the pupils’ 
own by resorting to spelling for further practice? 

These words and expressions can be repeated more 
rapidly, therefore used more frequently, with relief from 
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the tediousness of writing and, because of the more 
rapid progress of ideas, the result will be increased 
interest on the part of the pupils. Endless repetition 
brings success; so the children should be kept sur- 
rounded by English, in an atmosphere of English, and 
this cannot be done without constant resort to manual 
spelling. 

If a child when started is made to feel that spelling 
is proper and natural, he will delight in it. But the 
teacher must be constantly on the watch for oppor- 
tunities to use spelling. It must be used from the very 
beginning and the thought must always be that a child 
has not made a word his own until he can spell as well 
as write it. 

Provided the teacher is in earnest, it is possible to 
make even the dullest child soon understand that he 
is expected to use his fingers, rather than his hands, 
for what he desires to express. It is often astonishing 
how quickly he catches the idea. 

One very dull and backward child, soon after entering 
school two years ago, was, without my knowledge, 
taught to spell the word cat. The next afternoon at 
dismissal time there was a most triumphant look on 
her face when her turn came to repeat ‘‘ goodbye’’after 
me. I was just wondering if she could possibly have 
remembered some letter of the word, when there came 
a vigorous c-a-t, followed by a most self-satisfied smile 
and shake of the head. She submitted to the spelling 
of ‘goodbye,’ but there was another ‘‘c-a-t’’ before 
she stepped out, and for several days, twice a day, she 
insisted upon having the last word and that word was 
cat. 

She had caught on to the idea I wanted her to have, 
and when I made her understand that ‘‘c-a-t”’ spelled the 
name of a cat, she realized it did not fit in when leav- 
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ing school and waited patiently for me to begin the 
‘“‘goodbye.”’ She very soon had the g, before long the 
good, and in a few weeks the word. 

We all agree that in the schoolroom the first consid- 
eration should be order and system, but we know that 
no system should be so rigid as to exclude the language 
of chance events, especially at the time they occur. 
Letters from home, and daily happenings in the school- 
room, on the playground, and in the institution sur- 
roundings furnish the best material for language work. 
Agreed that we disapprove of signs for the purpose, 
how are such events to be taken for what they are 
worth and made the prompters of spontaneous language 
if not through spelling? Written journal work, impor- 
tant as it is, is no substitute. : 

There is not a day, even among the youngest children, 
when some one does not come in with news he or she 
can scarcely wait to tell. If the teacher has made it 
plain that she is aiming at spelling, the ‘“‘news”’ will be 
given in a mixture of signs, and spelling, the unknown 
words signed. Then if she shows she is interested and 
that she appreciates the *‘news,” the invariable result 
will be the child’s question ‘“‘ What is the name of 
filling in the blank with a sign, and meaning that he 
wants the spelled word for the sign he has used. So 
it will be the child who asks for language, and there is 
more real joy for him in straightening out his piece of 
news and then spelling it to the class than in any other 
exercise that may come during the day. It naturally 
follows that there will gradually be less ‘straightening 
out”’ to be done. 

Consider the pronoun you and the possessive your, 
when first given. Spelling is necessary for practice in 
making clear their uses. Satisfactory work cannot be 
done with this, that, these, and those without resorting 
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to spelling. When it comes to questions and answers, 
the spelled answer is much more of a test in that there 
is not the written question from which to construct the 
answer. In this last case, manual spelling develops 
memory. 

Practice in spelling and in reading spelling should be 
as much a part of the daily program in manual classes 
as are speech and lip-reading in the oral, and the children 
should be marked for them just as they are marked for 
other subjects. There are innumerable ways in which 
spelling may be made a delight instead of a bore. 

Much more could be said of spelling in the school- 
room but the responsibility does not rest wholly upon 
the teachers. Every one—officers, supervisors, and the 
employees with whom the children come in contact— 
should have at least fair command of English and should 
be able and willing to spell to manual pupils. A rule 
that should be rigidly enforced is never to give a word, 
especially the wrong tense of a verb, for a sentence. 
Co-operation on the part of all would soon weed out 
such expressions as ‘‘I sewed a dress’’ instead of ‘‘ made” 
or ‘‘mended,”’ as the case may be, and ‘‘ Too bad, spoil”’ 
for is spoiled,” ‘‘ Too bad, burn” for “‘It is scorched ”’ 
or “I scorched it.” 

Naturally, when spelling is insisted upon and made 
from the beginning a-real part of the school work, 
progress is at first slower than would otherwise be the 
ease, but it is easily seen that in the end time is saved. 
It is true, too, that it makes primary work much harder, 
for it is in primary classes that the habit must be 
formed. 

It is much quicker and easier for a teacher to spell 
a simple request and have a child start on an errand 
ready to use his fingers in spelling than to write a note 
for him to carry and hand over. And it is cer- 
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tainly very much better for the child! ‘Please go 
to the office and ask Miss Passage to give you seven 
slate-pencils for Miss Edith,’’ and “Please take this 
book to Mr. Walker and tell him Miss Edith thanks 
him” are examples of what second-grade children should 
be able to do. The child should, of course, before 
starting on the errand, spell for his teacher what he 
is to say. Every child loves to go on errands; so this 
desire can often be used to increase interest in spelling. 
I sometimes spell a request to all the children, the first 
to understand being allowed to carry it out. Again it 
may be the one who can best express what I wish him 
to say. 

It is not only to manual pupils that manual spelling 
is of benefit. Even with the oral there are times when 
distance, conditions of light, ete., make lip-reading 
difficult or even impossible. In spelling to children at 
such times they are given the information in English, 
just as it would be given if spoken. 

I wish to refer the reader to an article in volume xxxv 
of the Annals, pages 130-133, ‘‘The Manual Alphabet 
in Schools for the Deaf—Conversation Classes,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Draper of Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Draper urges more spelling and gives some excel- 
lent ideas as to its use. After reading his article, I 
omitted from this paper a few points I had previously 
brought in by way of illustration. The ‘‘Conversation 
Classes’’ of which he speaks could and should be made 
a part of the daily program in manual classes. 

Finally, however, I wish it to be understood that 
while I do say spell, spell, spell to the children and 
insist that they spell to you, I have no desire, as have 
a great many, to do away with signs altogether. There 
are times when the deaf should sign and times when 
they should have others sign to them. But let us spell 
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to the children when it should be done, and have them 
spell to us, and the result will be the very thing for 
which we are working—language. 

EDITH FITZGERALD, 


Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


CALL FOR THE NINTH SUMMER MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 
Tue Ninth Summer Meeting (Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting) of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at the 


Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf June 25 to July 2 
next, inclusive. Miss Caroline A. Yale, of the Clarke 
School, has charge as chairman of the literary program. 
Mr. Edwin G. Hurd, Principal of the Rhode Island 
School, is in charge of local arrangements at Providence. 
Both are actively engaged in the preparation of circuiars 
giving full information of the literary exercises, of routes 
of travel, entertainment, ete., for distribution among 
the members. These circulars will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the course of a short time and will be 
mailed to all members, to various schools for the deaf, 
and to persons interested in the teaching of speech to 
deaf children. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Association, 
which will be held toward the end of the regular sessions 
of the Summer Meeting, there will be nominated five 
directors to serve three years in place of the retiring 
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directors whose terms expire in 1912, namely, Harris 
Taylor, A. L. E. Crouter, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, W. B. 
Mason, M. D., and Mary McCowen. In accordance 
with the constitution, nominations for the office of 
director must be made in writing and placed in the 
hands of both the president and secretary at least one 
month prior to the date of election and no person not 
so nominated shall be eligible to the office of director. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association 
will be held immediately following the adjournment of 
the Annual Business Meeting. 

It is hoped that the meeting, which promises to be 
a very successful one, will be largely attended. 


A. L. E. CROUTER, 
President. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOUDIN, ETIENNE. La Surdité: Moyen d’y remédier par La 
Lecture sur les levres. [Speech=reading as a remedy for 
deafness.] Paris: A. Maloine. 1912. 12 mo, pp. 145. 


Mr. Boudin’s purpose in this book seems to be, first, to 
convince otologists and other physicians, and through them 
the general public, that, to persons for whom there is no hope 
of restoration of hearing, speech-reading holds out a reason- 
able hope of restoration to society; and, secondly, to indicate 
the means by which ‘“‘the subtle art”? may be acquired. It 
is a popular treatise, for it presupposes ignorance of the 
subject on the part of the reader and is written in a simple 
and clear style; but it is also thoroughly scientific, for its 
author is an experienced instructor of the deaf in the National 
Institution at Paris. 
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A Preface by Dr. H. Vergniard, a prominent otologist of 
Paris, shows his fellow physicians how they can confer an 
inestimable benefit upon such of their patients as they cannot 
cure by persuading them to have recourse to speech-reading. 

Though not writing primarily for oral teachers in schools 
for the deaf, Mr. Boudin offers many suggestions that will 
be of value to them, as our readers may discover from the 
translation of his third chapter published in the present 
number of the Annals. His fourth chapter goes still further 
into details, giving specific directions for practical exercises 
in teaching speech-reading. 

The book is printed on paper of fine quality and well 
illustrated. 


FERRERI,G. I1SordoMutoe la sua educazione [The Deaf-Mute 
and his Education]. Volume ii (Didactics). Second edition. 
Turin: G. B. Paravia & Co. 1912. 12 mo, pp. 394. 


The first edition of this volume was published in 1895 and 
noticed in the Annals, vol. xli, page 116. The present edition 
has been entirely rewritten in the light of the author’s more 
mature experience as a teacher of the deaf and a trainer of 
normal students during the intervening years. He lays | 
especial emphasis upon the importance of teaching language 
by the “natural” or conversational method, but does not 
overlook the importance of grammatical instruction as sup- 
plementary thereto. A valuable feature is a summary of the 
contents and a bibliography of the authors referred to, given 


at the close of each chapter. 
B.A 


HUSCHENS, JAK. Die soziale Bedeutung der Taubstummen= 
bildung [The social importance of the education of the deaf]. 
Treves: 1911. 8 vo, pp. 119. 


Owing to the recently enacted law for the compulsory 
education of the deaf and the blind by the Prussian D‘et, the 
attention of the Germans is directed to these classes of persons. 
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In this work the author, who is the director of the Provincial 
Institution at Treves, strives to givethe public, and especially 
the cultured classes, a clearerinsight into the education of the 
deaf. In some of the German provinces the law requires that 
students at normal schools visit a school for the deaf, observe 
the work there, and attend a course of lectures by the head 
of such an institution. Mr. Huschens’s book embodies the 
gist of a number of his lectures to such normal classes 
together w-th several articles by others interested in the 
work. The various chapters are devoted to answers to 
questions most frequently asked of members of the profes- 
sion, elucidated and put together in an harmonious arrange- 
ment that will appeal to the average reader. 

The first chapter discusses the nature, causes, and results 
of deafness. 

In ascribing deafness to the following six causes: 1, Trans- 
mission from deaf parents to their children; 2, Marriage of 
relatives; 3, Alcoholism of parents; 4, Unfavorable social 
conditions; 5, Bad hygienic conditions; 6, Climatic condi- 
tions, as conditions of air and water; Mr. Huschens recom- 
mends for the prevention of deafness: 1, Prophylactic regu- 
lations during epidemics; 2, Improvement of public hygiene 
and the care of children; 3, Prevention of consanguineous 
marriages; 4, Proper medical treatment of diseases of the 
ear; 5, Bacteriological investigations of endemic deafness. 

In the second chapter Mr. Huschens gives statistics of the 
deaf in Germany; the most recent census, that of 1905, plac- 
ing the number at 48,750. The number of male deaf, 26,368, 
greatly exceeds the number of female deaf, 22,382. Among 
other interesting deductions from statistics is the statement 
that the percentage of deafness is more frequent among Jews 
than among any other religious denomination and that the 
majority of cases of congenital deafness exists in families with 
many children. 

The third chapter deals with the sign language and its 
value as a means of instruction. In speaking of the present 
position of the profession in Germany as regards the utility 
and use of signs, Mr. Huschens says that the views of Mr. 
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Steppuhn (published in the Annals for March, 1911, pp. 
127-142) generally obtain in Germany. 

Chapters iv, v, and vi deal with the history of deaf-mute 
education, the teaching of speech to the deaf, and the social 
position of the deaf. 

Chapter vii gives suggestions to hearing people for their 
association with the deaf. 

Chapter viii is a contribution on the psychological charac- 
teristics of the deaf by Alph. Gapp, religious instructor in 
the school for the deaf at Isenheim. 

The ninth chapter by Dr. Kneer, an attorney-at-law in 
Treves, deals with the legal status of the deaf. 

The tenth chapter speaks of the religious instruction of 
the deaf, while the eleventh and last chapter is a contribu- 
tion by Mr. G. Riemann of Berlin on the duties of the family 
to the deaf child. 

As the author states in his conclusion, the work is not 
intended for the profession but for those whose position and 
culture would lead one to expect them to be informed upon 
this topic. Among these Mr. Huschens’s book, with its mass 


of information, certainly deserves wide circulation. 
PAUL LANGE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Athens School.—Miss Helene J. Palatides, trained at the 
Clarke School, has opened a school for the deaf in Athens, 
Greece. The school is to be supported by a philanthropic 
Greek gentleman resident there. 


Clarke School.—With the close of the last school year Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale completed her twenty-fifth year as Principal 
of the Clarke School. Her term of service as a teacher of 
the deaf extends still further back; she had been Associate 
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Principal of the School for thirteen years before she became 
Principal. On this twenty-fifth anniversary the Corporators 
of the School adopted the following minute: 


“‘The Corporators of the Clarke School wish to put on record their 
appreciation of the work of Miss Yale as a teacher and for twenty-five 
years the principal of the Clarke School. 

‘They recognize that it is largely due to her presence that this school 
has come to the present position of leadership among schools for the 
deaf in this country. They appreciate her many years of faithful labor; 
her wisdom in administration; her skill in teaching; her scholarship 
which has brought recognition both within and without her profession. 
They recognize also that her eminent success has been due no less to 
qualities of intellect than to a kindly heart, an earnest purpose, and a 
Christian devotion of life to the highest ends. They hope that many 
years of honored and useful labor will crown her already rich life. In 
token of their appreciation they wish to place these minutes on the 
records and to present her with a written copy as an expression of their 
grateful appreciation and personal esteem.” 


California Institution.—A searching investigation of the 
management of the School was made last summer by the 
Governor in consequence of the following charges brought 
by former pupils: (1) that Mr. Keith’s appointment as 
Principal two years ago was illegal, because he had not had 
the experience in teaching the deaf and the blind that the 
law requires (‘‘three years’ experience in the art of teaching 
the deaf, dumb, and blind’’); (2) that there was gross im- 
morality prevalent in the school, and (3) that there was 
mal-administration of the funds. The Governor’s conclusion 
was that the charges of immorality were not sustained and 
that the fiscal management had been capable and honest; 
but that Mr. Keith did not fulfil the conditions of proficiency 
that the law requires, having had no actual experience as a 
teacher, and being unable either to address the deaf in the 
sign language with fluency and facility or to read the Braille 
characters used by the blind. Mr. Keith accordingly has 
resigned the principalship and Mr. William A. Caldwell, who 
has had long experience as a teacher of the deaf and three 
years’ experience as superintendent of a school for the blind 
and the deaf, has been appointed Acting Principal. There 
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is a general desire throughout the profession that this appoint- 
ment be made permanent. 

Mr. Winfield Scott Runde, M. A., a graduate of this 
Institution and of Gallaudet College, and for several years 
a teacher in the North Dakota School, has been added to 
the corps of teachers. 


Central New York Institution—Mr. Edward Beverly 
Nelson, Principal of the Central New York Institution from 
1876 to 1906, died at his home in Utica, New York, January 
13, 1912, of diabetes. Mr. Nelson was born in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, was graduated from Harvard in 1873, and in 
1895 received from that University the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. He taught in the New York Institution at 
Fanwood for three years before becoming Principal of the 
Western New York Institution. Familiar with the sign 
language from childhood, he was very popular among the 
deaf, while his genial manners and high character won the 
esteem of his associates in the profession and of the com- 
munity in which he lived. 


Illinois School.—The following rule has been adopted in 
regard to teachers in training: 


“The class of pupil teachers at the Illinois School for the Deaf shall 
consist of not more than one man and two women, or three women if 
a man is not availabie. 

‘‘Pupil teachers shall be not less than twenty years of age nor more 
than thirty-five years of age, and shall have had training equivalent 
to a full high-school course in an accredited high school, together with 
a normal course of at least one year, or two years of successful teaching. 

‘“‘Pupil teachers shall be required to serve without pay as substitute 
teachers, as may be directed by the head teacher, and shall be required 
to pledge themselves to teach in the Illinois School for the Deaf for at 
least one year upon the completion of the course of instruction in such 
school and upon being qualified by the State Civil Service Commission, 
upon request of the Board of Administration or any person duly author- 
ized to act on behalf of the State, at such compensation as may be pro- 
vided for in other cases. ”’ 


King School.—The first class in the King School at Mar- 
sivan, Turkey in Asia, was composed entirely of Greek 
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children and was taught in the Greek language. Last fall 
an Armenian department was to be added and later there 
will be one for Turkish children. This School is supported 
in part by teachers, normal graduates, and normal students 
of the Clarke School. 


Minnesota School.—Mrs. J. N. Tate, wife of the Superin- 
tendent and formerly a teacher in the Missouri School and 
this School, died suddenly January 29, 1912. Mrs. Tate 
was a lady of gracious presence, amiable disposition, and 
sterling character, admired and loved by a large circle of 
friends. 

Muller-W alle School (Philadelphia).—Miss Mary C. Hoopes, 
an experienced teacher of the deaf and a graduate of the 
Muller-Walle Normal Training School in Boston, opened on 
January 17, 1912, a branch of the Muller-Walle School of 
Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf in the Estey Building, Walnut 
and Seventeenth Streets, Philadelphia. A brief description of 
the Muller-Walle method was given in the Annals for last 
May, vol. lvi, pp. 335-337. 


Nebraska School—The new gymnasium has been fully 
equipped with apparatus and gymnastic classes have been 
started. Mr. Perry E. Seeley, formerly a student at Gallau- 
det College, is director of the boys’ class and Mrs. Elsie 8. 
Clark of the girls’ class. Classes in clay modelling have been 
formed under the instruction of Miss Goldie C. Vawter. 


New Jersey School.—Mr. Rowland B. Lloyd, a teacher in 
this School for the past twenty-nine years, except during an 
interval of three years, and formerly a teacher for fifteen 
years in the New York Institution, from which he was 
graduated in 1868, died February 9, 1912, at his home in 
Trenton, New Jersey, of Bright’s disease, aged sixty-four. 
He was a man of scholarly tastes and unblemished character, 
a faithful and successful teacher, and during his long term 
of service exercised an influence for good upon many pupils. 


North Dakota School.—Mr. John W. Blattner, Principal of 
the Texas School, an instructor and administrator of long 
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and successful experience with the deaf, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Bangs as Superintendent of the North Dakota 
School upon the retirement of the latter on the first of July 
next. 

Rio de Janeiro Institution—Mr. Joao Brazil Silvado, 
Founder and first Director of the Institution at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, died in Paris in December, 1911, after a 
brief illness. He and his son of the same name, a teacher in 
the Institution, had met in Paris with the purpose of visiting 
European schools together. The many friends whom the 
younger Mr. Silvado made at the Delavan Convention and 
in his visits to American Schools last year will feel sincere 
sympathy with him in this affliction. 

St. Joseph’s Institute —Miss Ellen E. Cloak, who has been 
Superintendent of St. Joseph’s Institute, Westchester, New 
York, for the past ten years, has resigned. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss R. A. Fagan, who for seventeen years has 
taught in the Westchester, Brooklyn, and Fordham schools 


and filled other important positions. 

In Ephpheta for February, 1912, Mr. Joseph H. MeGuire, 
the architect of the new group of buildings recently erected 
for the girls of this Institute, gives the following description 
of the buildings: 


“The Institute has heretofore consisted of three establishments, one 
for girls at Brooklyn, another for the girls at Fordham, and one for the 
boys at Throgg’s Neck, Westchester, where some forty acres were devoted 
to buildings, farm, dairy, play grounds, salt meadow, ete. 

“‘Now that the city is extending so rapidly, it was thought best to 
concentrate the Fordham and Westchester groups at Throgg’s Neck. 
The boys’ group, erected some ten or twelve years ago, remains in its 
original ccndition. The new girls’ group is erected on the other side 
of their road, which bisects the property. 

“As many diagonal streets are already laid out but not yet developed 
by the city, it was necessary to take this condition as well as the points 
of the compass, lay of the land, ete., into consideration. 

“The power house, general kitchen, laundry, etc., are situated mid- 
way between the two groups, and are connected by a tunnel for electric 
light and power lines, heating, gas, and water pipes. This tunnel is 
furnished with an industrial railway for convenient communication 
between the groups. 
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“The new group consists of administration, school, and two dormitory 
buildings and, connected with them by enclosed one-story cloisters, is 
a building containing chapel, large gymnasium with stage, dressing, 
locker, and toilet rooms, and accommodation for eight additional 
teachers. 

“These buildings thus enclose a large court, opening to the south. 
This court is laid out as a formal garden with paths, lawns, and shrubbery 
and even large trees. 

“The system followed is that of the family. There are eight families 
of twenty-four pupils each, having their own refectory, play, reading, 
and quiet rooms, dormitory and toilet rooms. Each family is divided 
into groups of twelve for class-room instruction. 

‘“‘An infirmary is provided for some twenty pupils. 

“The buildings are strictly fireproof, and contain seven fireproof 
stairways. The exterior is of brick and terra cotta and the roofs of 
slate.” 


South Carolina School.—The State Legislature recently 
passed the following resolution: 


‘“Whereas, Newton F. Walker of Cedar Spring, Spartanburg County, 
8. C., has throughout his life devoted an unselfish patience, zeal and 
talents in behalf of the unfortunate deaf, dumb, and blind children of 
this State; has contributed to their present and past relief and comfort; 
has aided them to develop themselves to a status of good and intelligent 
citizenship; and has prepared them to worthily earn their livelihood 
and to become most excellent members of society: therefore, 

“Section 1, Be it resolved by the general assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, that a degree of doctor of philanthropy and charity 
be, and the same is hereby conferred upon the said Newton F. Walker, 
as a fitting testimonial of his worth and usefulness and life labors in the 
vineyard and as a benefactor to South Carolina’s unfortunate children.” 


Utah School.—Miss Nan Short has resigned to be married 
and is succeeded by Miss Sarah Champion, who was prepared 
for the work at the Ealing, London, Training College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


What did Lucretius Say?—Lucretius, the poetical ex- 
pounder of the Epicurean philosophy, and Augustine, the 
zealous defender of the Christian faith, have very little in 
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common; but they have often been invoked together to show 
the sad condition of the deaf in ancient times. At a Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals held some years 
ago the members of the Conference had the amusing experi- 
ence of hearing them thus evoked on two successive days. 
At the opening exercises of the first day a doctor of divinity 
said: 

“When we look back, we find that in times past the deaf and dumb 
were regarded as impossible of culture. - Lucretius says of them: 


‘To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach;’ 


and even the great St. Augustine declares that deafness from birth 
renders faith impossible.” 


The next day another welcoming divine said: 


“The deaf-mutes of old were in many cases regarded as incapable 
of entering into the society and occupations and pleasures of the com- 
mon people at all. The great Roman poet Lucretius says: 


‘To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach;’ 


and the great theologian, St. Augustine, said: ‘Those who are born 
deaf are incapable of ever exercising the Christian faith, for they cannot 
hear the Word and they cannot read the Word.’” 


As was shown in the last number of the Annals, there is 
no evidence in the writings of St. Augustine that he believed 
the deaf incapable either of education or of salvation. It is 
equally true that there is nothing in the writings of Lucretius 
to prove that he held the opinion attributed to him. 

The quotation from Lucretius is usually given now-a-days 
in the words of the above couplet. We do not know with 
whom this couplet originated, but we find it, together with 
the first line and a half of the original given below, in the 
article entitled ‘‘Dumbness” in Rees’ Enclopedia, which 
was published more than a hundred years ago. (First 
American edition, Philadelphia, 1806.) The passage upon 
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which it is based is to be found in “De natura rerum,” 
Book YV, lines 1052-1055: 
“Nec ratione docere ulla suadereque surdis, 
quid sit opus factu, facilest: neque enim paterentur, 
nec ratione ulla sibi ferrent amplius auris 
vocis inauditos sonitus obtundere frustra.” 

The context clearly shows that the “‘surdis” referred to 
by the poet are not persons unable to hear, but persons 
unwilling to listen—a sense in which the word is not infre- 
quently used by classical writers— and that the “inauditos 
sonitus” are not sounds unheard at the time of their utter- 
ance, but sounds not previously heard, and therefore unin- 
telligible to the hearers. The word “inauditos”’ here has 
its usual meaning: ‘“ unheard of,” “strange,” “‘ unaccustomed.” 

Lucretius in this part of Book V is discussing the origin 
of language in primitive times. In opposition to the theory 
of certain philosophers that language was invented and 
taught to the world by some one man, he maintains that it 
grew up naturally from experiment, just as the various powers 


of children and of animals are developed from exercise. 
Why should one man, he asks, be able to speak, and not 
others? How could one man alone have the conception of 
language? And if he had, how could he make others accept 
it?—Then comes the passage above quoted: 


“It is by no means easy to teach and persuade the deaf [that is, people 
who are unwilling to listen] what is needful to be done; for they would 
not endure it, and would by no means suffer the unaccustomed sounds 
of the voice to continue to din their ears to no purpose.” 

It is evident that Lucretius was not speaking of the literally 
deaf at all, and consequently was not expressing any opinion 
concerning the possibility or impossibility of their education. 


The Hearing of New-Born Infants—It is frequently 
asserted by medical writers that all children are born deaf 
and we have somewhere seen the statement that they do not 
acquire hearing under two weeks. That is contrary to the 
observation of the writer, who convinced himself by experi- 
ment upon several of his own children that they heard on 
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the day they were born. It is also contrary to the frequent 
observation of deaf parents, who are always eager to find 
out whether their children can hear, and apply tests to relieve 
their anxiety on that point soon after birth. One such test 
of the hearing of an infant six days old is described in the 
Annals, vol. xxxv, page 234. R 

Dr. O. Kurtvit, of Prague, in an article entitled “Uber 
das Gehér Neugeborener und Sauglinge,”’ published in the 
Berlin Beitrage zur Anatomie, Physiologie, Pathologie und 
Therapie des Ohres, der Nase und des Halses for December, 
1911, vol. v, no. 4, pp. 249-257, gives a detailed statement 
of the examination of the hearing of 198 new-born children, 
of whom 101 were examined when they were from ten 
minutes to twenty-four hours old. The tests were made 
scientifically and carefully by means of the improved Bezold 
tuning-forks, rubber hammers, and metal hammers. 

Dr. Kurtvit found that 75 per cent. of the children gave 
distinct evidence of hearing during the first twenty-fou 
hours. 

All but one heard by the eleventh day. That one, who 
was the child of deaf parents, did not hear even on the 
nineteenth day, and was probably a deaf-mute. 

Dr. Kurtvit also inquired into the physical condition of 
the children and their mothers and into the circumstances 
of their birth. In every instance where the children did not 
hear during the first day they were physically feeble or their 
mothers were tuberculous or the parturition had been pro- 
longed and difficult. In the latter case there had probably 
been a pressure during birth upon the auditory organs that 
interfered temporarily with the power of hearing. 


The Size of Classes —At the Delavan Convention the desire 
was expressed that the Annals should collect statistics show- 
ing the number of pupils in a class in American schools for 
the deaf. We accordingly endeavored in the Tabular State- 
ment published in the last number of the Annals to show for 
each school and for all the schools the maximum, the mini- 
mum, and the average number of pupils in a class, in oral 
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classes and in manual classes respectively. Blind-deaf pupils 
were excluded from this inquiry, as their instruction is 
generally individual. 

A few of the schools did not answer the questions on this 
subject, but these were probably not sufficient in number to 
affect the average results materially. 

In public schools in the United States, not including day- 
schools, the maximum number of pupils in an oral class re- 
ported from any school is 18; but there is only one school that 
has so many, there is only one that has 17, and there are only 
two that have 16; the average maximum is 13. The mini- 
mum number reported from any school is 1; the average 
minimum is 8. The average number of pupils in oral classes 
in all the schools is 10. In the discussion of this subject at 
Delavan Mr. Blattner expressed the opinion that the ideal 
number of pupils in an oral class was 4, but that 8 would make 
a good working average. Perhaps 10 is not an excessive 
number, provided the attainments of the pupils are so uniform 
that they can all be taught together to good advantage. 

The highest number of pupils in a manual class reported 
from any combined-system school is 23, but there is only one 
class so large as this and there are only four schools that have 
a maximum over 18. The average maximum in the public 
schools, not including day-schools, is 14, the average mini- 
mum 9, and the total average 12. This number can be taught 
successfully if the class is well graded, but 10 would be better. 
The returns for the size of manual classes are not as creditable 
to the schools as those for the size of oral classes, but they are 
no doubt much better than they would have been if oral 
instruction had not been introduced. We have no statistics 
on this point for the days when there was no oral teaching, but 
the writer has a distinct recollection that fifty years ago, 
when he entered the work, the average number of pupils in a 
élass in the schools with which he was acquainted was 20. 

The returns from the day-schools and the private and 
denominational schools show smaller averages generally than 
from the public schools above mentioned. This difference 
is not as important as it might appear at first glance, for 
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many of the day and private schools are very small, contain- 
ing less than 10 pupils and having only one teacher. Well- 
graded classes of 10 pupils, such as are to be found in our 
larger schools, can make more rapid progress than classes 
of half that number whose pupils are so diverse in their 
attainments that they can scarcely be graded at all. 

We hope the schools will continue to give statistics of the 
size of classes and that future years will show improvement 
in this respect in places where improvement seems to be 
needed. 

The Progress of Speech-Teaching in America.—Mr. Harris 
Taylor, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, publishes in 
the Volta Review for February, 1912, the foilowing table 
showing for the last nineteen years the number of schools 
for the deaf in the United States, the number of pupils in 
these schools, (A) the number and percentage of pupils 
taught speech, (B) the number and percentage taught wholly 
or chiefly by the oral method, and (C) the number and 
percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method. 
The numbers given are taken from the Tabular Statements 
published annually in the January number of the Annals; 
the percentages are computed from these numbers. 


Number of pupils Percentage of pupils 


Total Total taught speech. taught speech. 


B 


Qa 


t 


7,562 
12,588 8,119 


Doren 


22 
ores 


A | B Cc A 
| | | 

1893 79 8,304 | 4,485 | 2,056 80 | .96 
1894 82 | 8,825 4,802 | 2,260 109 | ’ 24 

1895... 89 9,252 5,084 2,570 149 ; | 

1896..... 89 9,554 | 5,243 | 2,752 166 | 74 
1897... 95 9,749 5,498 | 3,466 162 | 66 
1898..... 101 10,139 5,817 | 3,672 116 | 14 
1899 112 10,087 6,236 | 4,089 128 | 27 
1900 = 115 10,608 6,687 | 4,538 108 | 02 
SS 118 11,028 6,988 | 5,147 73 | .66 
ere 123 10,952 7,017 | 4,888 63 58 
1903 > 128 11,225 | 7,482 | 5,433 100 | 89 
1904... aoe 133 11,316 7,601 | 5,508 | 154 .36 
1905... 128 11,344 7,700 | 5,733 149 : 31 
1906... 132 11,648 | 7,846 5,645 152 | | 
1907... : 137 11,648 | 8,040 | 6,500 148 | | § 27 
1908... : 141 11,990 8,299 | 6,760 143 : 19 
1909 144 12,046 8,590 | 7,238 166 ci 38 
1910. . 145 134 09 
1911 148 158 | 
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In another table, similarly compiled and computed, Mr. 
Harris shows that the number of articulation teachers has 
risen during the same period from 331 to 962, and their pro- 
portion to the whole number of teachers, not including 
industrial teachers, from 43.3 per cent. to 73 per cent. 

We believe, though of course it cannot be shown by statis- 
tics, that there has been almost as much progress in the 
quality of speech-teaching in America during this period 
as in its quantity. The mechanism of speech is better under- 
stood by teachers now than it was nineteen years ago and 
a larger proportion of them have received special training for 
the work. But the results achieved prove that we are still 
far from the goal of attainment at which we aim. 

The Age of Admission to School——During recent years 
pupils entering the Clarke School at five years of age, together 
with some slightly older who for special reasons seem likely 
to be slow in development, have been placed in a grade of 
the Primary Department known as the preparatory class. 
“The hours and the work for these little ones are carefully 
arranged to suit their age and development.” Dr. Yale 
says in the Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the School: 


“A more just estimate of the work done for the pupils in our special 
schools might be reached and more truthful comparisons might be made 
if pupils were spoken of as being of such an age, rather than as having 
been so many years in such a grade or in school. There are those who 
still adhere to the practice of not admitting pupils under seven or eight 
years of age and defend their practice by a comparison of the work 
accomplished by these older children with that of classes composed of 
younger ones during their first two or three years in school. A child 
entering at five and another at eight should not be compared, even 
though they have been under instruction the same length of time. Such 
comparisons might have been justifiable when the term of school was 
limited to a few years, but now the question in every department of 
education is not ‘How much can be done in a certain limited time?’ 
but, ‘How are the best results to be obtained?’ and only after that 
question has been satisfactorily answered is the query raised as to what 
expenditure of time and money will be required to secure the desired 
result. If it were possible in any school to select a given number of 
stv.ients of from sixteen to eighteen years of age and carefully compare 
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them ‘taking into account the age and physical condition of each at 
time of entering school and the teaching power of the teacher of each 
pupil)—if the comparison instituted were to include an accurate esti- 
mate of the powers of comprehension, of imagination, of expression 
through both spoken and written language and the reasoning power 
gained—such a study might be a guide as to the conditions under which 
the best results are to be obtained. Certainly, any opinion based on a 
less thorough and careful investigation must be of little value. Will 
the boy or girl on reaching a given age have more mental development 
as well as broader comprehension and use of language if he enter at 
five than if he enter later? If so, then there can be no question which 
is the wiser plan.” 

Ideas More Important than the Form of Expression.—The 
Hon. William J. Bryan evidently agrees with St. Augustine 
that the possession of ideas is a matter of more importance 
to the deaf person than the form in which these ideas may be 
expressed. ‘‘What does it matter,’ said St. Augustine, 
“whether the deaf-mute speaks or makes gestures, since 
both these pertain to the soul?” In an address at the 
Ontario Institution last May, which was reported in the 
Canadian Mute of June 1, 1911, Mr. Bryan said: 


“The real thing is not that we shall hear through the ear or communi- 
cate our thought through the tongue, but that we shall have thoughts 
to communicate and have knowledge. It is much more important that 
the heart shall have the impulses and its ideals than that those impulses 
should be expressed through any particular medium.” 


The Psychological Importance of the Sign Language.—Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, in a letter 
to Mr. Weston Jenkins, referring to Mr. Jenkins’s article on 
“The Sign Language; What is it?” in the last November 
number of the Annals (lvi, 461-468), says: 


“Tt has always scemed to me from my very hazy and general knowl- 
edge that there were things about sign language that ought to be con- 
served and that to forbid it where it was so spontaneous was simply to 
shut up the soul of the child until, while learning to speak, it also learned 
to get on without much expression. Besides the anthropological interest 
of the subject, sign language is looming up in psychology tremendously, 
not so much on the basis of Mallory’s and other works on primitive 
people as in its psychological significance; vide Wundt, who spent a lot 
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of time on it in his Volkpsychologie. I always give a lecture or two on 
it in my course on Genetic Psychology and am very glad to have your 
contribution.” 


The Position of the Deaf Concerning Oral Teaching.—The 
Kentucky Standard of February 8, 1912, states the position 
of the deaf concerning oral teaching as follows: 


“The deaf are sometimes charged, and unjustly so, with being opposed 
to oral teaching. If those who make the charge could meet and mingle 
with the deaf in their gatherings, join the little groups at reunions and 
conventions where school-day experiences are discussed and judgment 
pronounced, they would be surprised at the substantial unanimity with 
which oral teaching is indorsed, always with the proviso that it be 
required to stand solely on its merits 

“It is true, however, that the deaf as a rule do not go as far in their 
advocacy of oral methods as some of their hearing friends think they 
should, and these friends are sometimes offended at the ‘lack of appre- 
ciation’ of what looks to them to be a priceless boon. They, however, 
look at the matter from the standpoint of one possessed of perfect 
speech—a beautiful, useful, convenient possession that, with its accom- 
paniment of hearing, affords an instant means of communication with 
the world around them every waking moment of the day. Speech and 
lip-reading are, for thedeaf, but halting, imperfect things in comparison. 
How can the possessor of a ‘dollar watch’ be expected to attach the 
same value to it that the owner of a jeweled Swiss-movement timepiece 
does to his? 

“But though it does not mean to them all that it does to the hearing, 
the deaf earnestly desire even imperfect speech if it can be obtained 
without sacrifice of what is of still more importance—mental develop- 
ment. Not all the deaf can be best educated by the oral method, and 
if there be disagreement between the deaf and enthusiastic oral teachers 
it is over what the former regard as the abuse of the method. They 
insist that there shall be another method to work in conjunction with 
the oral, in order that children who fail to make satisfactory progress 
under the latter may be given another chance. 

“The temptation to overdo the oral side of our work is strong, for 
both parents and public demand it of the schools. In many cases, even, 
parents ins'st on having their children retained in the oral department 
after being told plainly by the principal that its best interests require 
a change of methods. 

‘‘Where both oral and manual methods are used, and an honest and 
intelligent effort is made to adapt the method to the child and not the 
child to the method, the deaf will be found giving the oral department 
of that school loyal support.” 
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The Study Period.—Miss Elizabeth B. Kellogg, in a paper 
read at a teachers’ meeting of the Minnesota School and 
reported in the Companion for January 24, 1912, makes the 
following excellent suggestions concerning the assignment of 
lessons for the study period and the proper manner of con- 
ducting the period: 


‘“‘Many times the pupil comes with the excuse that he did not under- 
stand what we intended him to study. It is our duty to see that he 
does understand. Sometimes we leave the assigning of study work 
until the last thing and give it out hastily with insufficient directions. 
No lesson should be given for study without due explanation and the 
teacher should see that she has the attention of every child while giving 
it. Then if the child comes up with this favorite excuse, it is he and not 
the teacher who is to blame. I try to make a practice of assigning the 
study work at the close of the recitation to which it is related, thus 
avoiding hurry at the close of school. 

“Then, do we attach enough importance to the study work? If we 
do not regard it as important, of course the pupils will not. Do we 
make it a part of the regular school work or do we simply make it some- 
thing to ‘fill up the hour?’ As far as possible I try to make it a part of 
the day’s work, a review of that day’s work or a preparation for the 
next day, soif the pupils come up without it the entire lesson is a failure. 

“In the North Carolina School a great deal of attention was paid 
to the study period and though it took hard work to get it to that stage, 
I believe for the last two years that school has come as near a model 
study room as any you will find, and it has come about by the co-opera- 
tion of the officers, teachers, and pupils. While a teacher was on duty 
each night to keep order, each teacher was held responsible for the 
application and conduct of her class. The principal visited the study 
rooms every night and saw that each teacher had provided enough of 
the right kind of work for her class, and if the child did not work or 
gave any trouble, the principal, the teacher on duty, and his own teacher 
knew of it. Thus the study was as much a part of the regular work 
as any other hour in the day. 

“Tf the teacher carefully observes some of these points and faithfully 
does her part, I believe a majority of the class will come up with their 
study work, although we all know there are some who are too careless, 
too indolent, too indifferent, or too wayward to repay our best efforts. 
These must be treated according to their nature.” 


The Use of Synonyms.—Mr. James Arthur Weaver in the 
Mt. Airy World for January 25 protests against the use of 
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synonyms by teachers of the deaf as a means of explaining 
words to their pupils and urges that the meaning of new words 
shall be taught by examples. He says that pupils who have 
been accustomed to the synonym method ‘are constantly 
trying to interpret language by means of synonyms and think 
no explanation can be complete without the familiar sign = .”’ 
He gives the following illustration: 


‘One day, during a lesson in history, the terms ‘permanent’ and ‘tem- 
porary’ occurred, and it became necessary to give a little explanation 
of their meaning. Now, there were two courses open to us, either of 
which would have saved a good deal of time and trouble, and as Mr. 
Harris Taylor has told us, there is more time saved in an institution for 
the deaf than in any other place on earth. We might have told our 
pupils to look up the words in their dictionaries, or we might have gone 
to the wall-slate and written thereon,—Permanent= Lasting; Tem- 
porary= For a short time—and the thing would have been done. But 
we are not accustomed to do things just in that way. Sticking to our 
principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown, a local illustra- 
tion lay ready to hand, and we took advantage of it. By easy question- 
ing, the attention of the class was drawn to the fact that in the fall of 
the year board-walks were formerly placed in position along the sides 
of the drive-ways leading to the various buildings of the Institution, 
that these walks were used when the snow was on the ground, and that 
when the bad weather was over they were taken up and stored away. 
This, we thought, would serve as a simple illustration of the use of the 
term ‘temporary.’ Next, by the same easy method of questioning, we 
referred to the cement walks which had lately been laid down in place 
of the old board-walks, and elicited the fact that these remained there, 
thus bringing out the idea of the term ‘permanent.’ Other illustrations 
easy of comprehension followed, such as tents in a camp being only 
temporary shelters as contrasted with wood, brick, and stone structures, 
which are permanent dwellings. These latter were roughly sketched 
on the wall-slate. Having done this, we returned to the subject from 
which we had diverged and took up the thread of the narrative again. 
We had scarcely resumed our lesson proper, however, when we were 
brought to a sudden stop by the question ‘What is the meaning of 
“‘permanent’’?’ A very dull pupil, some one will remark. Not always 
so, however. On this particular occasion the questioner was by no 
means dull or stupid. On the contrary, she wasa bright pupil. She had 
been accustomed to get a synonym for every unknown word, and she 
had no idea of interpreting language in any other way. This-is not an 
isolated case, but one of frequent occurence.” 
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Rural Occupations for the Deaf.—In an address on “ Indus- 
trial Progress and the Deaf” delivered at the Mississippi 
School on Gallaudet Day, 1911, Mr. Warren Robinson, of 
the Wisconsin School, quoted from four deaf men who are 
successfully engaged in rural occupations, as follows: 


“The dairyman says: ‘Dairying offers special advantages to the deaf. 
They can become independent; they can be sure of earning a living; 
they will mingle with business men, bankers and others; and they may 
come to own considerable property.’ 

“The gardener: ‘In the country the door of opportunity is still open 
and agriculture in all its different divisions of farming, stock raising, 
gardening, and so on, offers tothe enterprising and industrious deaf man 
chances by which he can engage in business independently and profit- 
ably; a business too, in which his loss of hearing will handicap him less 
than in almost any other. If his capital is small, he would do better 
to become a gardener. Our towns and cities are growing by leaps and 
bounds and the business of supplying them with fresh fruit and vege- 
tables is growing as fast, so the business offers excellent opportunities 
to a young man, industrious and enterprising.’ 

“The poultryman: ‘And right here I would say that in the whole list 
of occupations open to the deaf there is none more svitable or more 
profitable, if mastered and properly managed, than the business of 
poultry raising. One’s deafness will not bar him from building up a 
trade with the first families of his town at 20 per cent. above market 
prices, or with leading hotels and other large consumers of fresh eggs, 
nor, in case he lives on a farm, from making a profitable arrangement 
with commission merchants in the city. My advice not long ago to 
a young man fresh from college was to hire out on some large poultry 
farm for just his board and clothes, stay a whole year, and learn the 
business from a to z before he took it up on any considerable scale.’ 

“The farmer: ‘It is my opinion that a deaf man can do better on a 
farm than anywhere else; and if he uses his brains as well as his muscle 
he will win out in this line where he would lose in most other lines of 
business. I would advise my deaf friends by all means to get hold of a 
little farm if possible. By raising his own eatables, at the present price 
of all foodstuffs, the farmer can live much better and cheaper than his 
city brother; he has the satisfaction of working for himself, and he can 
really have a better time. Of course there is hard work, but you will 
find that in all branches of business. I have a deaf boy who spends 
his summers with me, and he takes to farm work like a duck to water. 
I expect to make a first-class farmer of him in the course of time.’”’ 
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An Institutional Creed.—Mr. E. R. Johnston, Superintend- 
ent of the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, publishes 
in the Training School for December, 1911, the following 
“Institutional Creed,”’ which is as applicable to our schools 
for the deaf as to the school under his direction: 


“To settle all differences without. coming to me indicates representing 
me personally and denotes INSTITUTIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

“To consider your department of the greatest importance, but to 
keep it clearly within the bounds of the general institution procedure 
and to ask for it n> privileges or concessions that every other department 
might not have is INSTITUTIONAL JUSTICE. 

“To give your duty hours fully and energetically—to be prompt in 
your coming and going—to count your time off duty strictly to the 
minute and to be on duty the full number of days exclusive of vacations 
is INSTITUTIONAL FAITHFULNESS. 

“To keep your temper under control; to see the other side of the 
question as well as your own; to be just even to mercifulness (not merely 
to say you are) and to smile, is INSTITUTIONAL HAPPINESS. 

“To say only what you know to be so; to stretch it not one iota; to 
put no false emphasis on it, is INSTITUTIONAL TRUTHFULNESS. 

“To remember always that you are working for the great cause that 
the institution stands for; not only to speak well but to think well of 
your fellow employees of every grade; to stand up for their good qualities 
through'thick and thin; to encourage much and blame only when blame 
is inevitable and then in a constructive manner only, and to hold the 
‘cause’ above all personal consideration, that is INSTITUTIONAL LOYALTY. 

“To build ever so patiently and when your house is finished to have it 
blown down—then to smile and build again, using your past experiences 
to make the new structure more perfect, is INSTITUTIONAL EFFICIENCY. 

“To know that all of these things apply to yourself and let that 
concern you, without thinking of how well it applies to some one else, 
is COMMON SENSE.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHING SPEECH AND VOICE- 
PRODUCTION TO THE DEAF. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro announces the summer session of her 
school for teachers, to be held in Boston during the month of July, 1912. 
The course will include The Mechanism of Speech, The Melville Bell 
Visible-Speech Symbols, Phonetics, Development of Elements of Speech, 
Correction of Faults of Speech, Voice-production, and Rhythm. 

For further particulars address 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN MONRO, 
518 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—The school session resumes immediately after the meeting 


of the Association in Providence, Rhode Island. 
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A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Euiza Kent, 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 


The purpose of the ‘Manual of Arithmetic’’ is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 


by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 


Euiza 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


Position WANTED by a male teacher of articulation; has had long, 


successful experience; is capable of taking entire charge of oral depart- 
ment. Address D. L., care of the Editor of the Annals. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaroLine C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 
HamMonpb. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B, Ketioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wittovanesy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Reno Margulies School 


532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


@ A HOME SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

q INSTRUCTION FROM BABYHOOD. 

@ ADVANCED COURSES. 

@ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS OR COLLEGE. 
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